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The people say Yes — I 
the Orangemen say No 




Exclusive poll 
indicates 
overwhelming 
support for 
Northern Irish 
peace deal 


Alan Trawls 
Horn* Affairs Editor 
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I^^HMHERE is over- 
^^^^^^whelming sup- 
H| port for Northern 

91 Ireland's historic 

H peace agreement, 

i™ with nearly three- 

quarters of electors saying 
they would vote for it in next 
month’s referendum, accord- 
ing to a joint Guardian- Irish 
Times opinion poll published 
today. 

The resulS of the first test 
of public opinion since the 
agreement was struck will 
provide a vital, crutch for 
David Trimble, the embattled 
leader of the Ulster Unionists, 
whose future will be on the 
line when he faces his party 
council on Saturday. Dissi- 
dents want to see him pay the 
price fbracceptmg a deal they 
cannot embrace. 

The poll delivers a blow to 
the campaign for a No vote, 
launched yesterday by the 
Rev Ian Paisley, whose con- 
sistently anti-settlement Dem- 
ocratic Unionist Party is 
shown to have lost about half 
its electoral support since last 
May. Only 14 per cent back 
the No campaign. 

The poll, conducted by 
MRBL I CM and Harris in Painters put the finishing toi 
Northern Ireland, the rest of 

the United Kingdom and the jo ri ties in the rest of the 
Republic of Ireland, shows United Kingdom and in the 
surprisingly strong majority Republic of Ireland. 
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Painters put the finishing touches to a mural by born-again Christians on Belfast's ShanWll Road 


support for the peace agree- 
ment in all three places. 

In the Republic of Ireland 
61 per cent of voters say they 


Northern Irish voters give 
most credit for the agreement 
to Tony Blair, followed by the 
SDLFs John Hume, Mr Trim- 
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today orrtf>e1 


will back the necessary con- hie and then Senator George 
stitutional changes in their Mitchell, who chaired the 


refe rendum while in Bri tain 
support for the peace agree- 
ment rises to 81 per cent with 
only four per cent saying they 
would oppose it. if they were 
asked to vote. 

The results clearly suggest i 
that the planned neferendums 
north and south of the border 
would be carried by substan- 
tial majorities if they were 



held today. Irish Sea. In Northern Ireland 

' ' Rt gulfir ant hirt small w ma - 80 per i^ent describe his role 


multiparty talks process. • 

Sinn Fein’s Gerry Adams is • ; *»■*“■* 1 fiSJ - - ' i 1 

not seen as principal peace- -. — •“ — 

maker, with only 4 per cent of * . Don't knot/ M ' 

voters naming him in that • - . 

role. Only 9 per cent of otoi»tpar«rcb»v*vW<» 

Roman Catholics named him 

as the person who should Party saw their support 
receive the most credit halved since last year's gen- 

Mr Paisley receives a poor eral election, although there 
verdict on both sides of the was a substantial percentage 
Irish Sea. In Northern Ireland of don't knows. 
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jorities across Britain, mid in the peace process as “ob- 
Irriaqd also believe that the s tra c ti ve”, a view shared by 
agreement can. deliver a last- 48 per cent in Britain. Some 
ing peace. There Is scepticism 43 per cent of British voters 


Party saw their support also among Catholics and 
halved since last year's gen- those living in the west of 
eral election, although .there Northern Ireland, 
was a substantial percentage Sinn Fein supporters back 
of don't knows. the agreement by 81 per cent 

Opinion polls in the prov- to 5 per cent. The only major- 
ince have proved unreliable ity opposition was among 



i 


about the longer-term pros- 
pects but 56 per cent of people 
in Northern Ireland see the 
agreement as having a 
reasonable to strong chance 


in the peace process as “ob- ince have proved unreliable ity opposition was among 
s t ract iv e’*, a view shared by in the past at divining levels supporters of Mr Paisley’s 
48 per cent in Britain. Some of party support but the peace Democratic Unionists, who 
43 per cent of British voters process seems to have rein- rejected the agreement by 70 
described Mr Adams’s rule in forced the role at toe SDLP per cent to 30 per cent 
the samp terms. and Ulster Unionists with no In Britain the poll shows 

When Northern Irish voters 


supporters of Mr Paisley’s the settlement In the minds 
Democratic Unionists, who of British voters, both are 
rejected the agreement by 70 way ahead of the other pbtiti- 


per cent to 30 per cent 
In Britain the poll shows 


were asked about their voting I for Sinn Fein. 


dividend in electoral terms very strong backing for the 


agreement with the Northern 


of bringing lasting peace. J promised Northern Ireland 
This optimistic view is j assembly, both Siirn Fein and 


intentions in to the r Support for the agreement Ireland Secretary, Mo Mow- 


cians involved in the 
agreement 

Most British voters are 
happy to see a more active 
role for the Irish government 


is particularly strong among lam, emerging just ahead erf in Northern I ri sh affairs and 


shared, by similarly sized ma- 


assembly, both Sinn Fein and supporters of the SDLP, Alii- Mr Blair as the politician 
the Democratic Unionist ance. Sinn Fein and UUP, and most credited with securing 


strongly supported the idea of 
a Northern Irish assembly as 


Moral dilemma as the Dalai Lama repeats his message 



The Dalai Laxoarspwtaal 
. guidance is big business 


daroLongrigg 

O NE of the century’s 
greatest authorities 
on ethics Is feeing a 
moral challenge ofhis own. 
The Dalai Lama, whose 
teftpbfagw have guided mil- 
lions, is about to receive a 
Ipjjnw in the letter of the 
law. 

The exiled Tibetan leader 
Is to be sued by his British 
publishers for alleged 
breach of con tract- Publish- 
ers little. Brown, who axe 
bringing out a book of the 
Dalai Lama's ethics next 
year, have learned that he 


iia« collaborated on a rival 
project which duplicates 

much of the same material. 

- Alarmed that the rival 
book, acquired by Hodder 
& Stoughton for TJK publi- 
cation in October, threat- 
ens to spoil its own book's 
impact, Little, Brown is 
taking legal action. 

“We have just lea rned 
how dmfiar the rival pro- 
ject is/” said Richard Ber- 
wick, editor at Little, 
Brown. “In feet the author 
used an Identical source. 
We had a standard contract 
with the Office of . Tibet 
which provides for an origi- 
nal manuscript, and ;this 


other book will infringe 
our copyright” 

The Dalai Lama’s spokes- 
man in London declined to 
comment they heard 

directly from Little, Brown. 

Little, Brown’s book. Eth- 
ics for the New Millen- 
nium, is an -exposition' of 
the Dalai Lama's philoso- 
phy and calls for a spiritual 
revolution. 

The rival, co-authored by 
Howard Cutler, is entitled A 
Handbook for Living and 
hQled as a self-help guide. 
The publisher’s bhnh calls it 
“the Dalai Lama’s first book 
for a general andtence". 

Both books draw in part 


on the text of the. Dalai La- 
ma’s teachings in Arizona 
on the subject of tolerance. 

Ever since Tenrin Gyatso, 
the 14th Dalai lama, was 
driven into exile by the Chi- 
nese army In 1959, the 
world , has clamoured for 
his particular brand of 
Buddhism. 

A vast number of vol- 
umes have been printed by 
email, specialist publishing 
houses, loosely adapted 
from the Dalai Lama’s 
words. But now that the big 
guns are getting in on the 
action, what used to be 
Spiritual guidance is called 
Intellectual property. 


What distinguishes these 
books is that they are com- 
missioned by mainstream 

publishers on a grander 
scale, with bigger budgets. 
“A lot depends on the scale 
of the publication.” said Mr 
- Beswick. “These two books 
are different in that they 
will be substantial in terms 
of publicity.’’ 

The Dalai I-auia is big 
business: Ms autobiogra- 
phy, Freedom in Exile, also 
published by Hodder, sold 
more thaw half a million 
copies, and his story has in- 
spired several Hollywo™ 
films, most recently Martin 
Scorsese's Kundun. 


Hardliners reject agreement but 
Trimble remains confident he 
can carry the day with his party 


PHOTOGRAPH: KRV1N BOYES 

useful to achieving long-term 
stability: 

The survey also shows that 
a sizeable majority (61 per 
cent) in the Republic of Ire- 
land would vote in the refer- 
endum to change Articles 
Two and Three of the Irish 
Constitution to amend their 
historic claim on Northern 
Ireland. These changes, 
which recognise the principle 
of consent for people in the 
North, are contained in- the 
agreement 

However, almost a filth of 
Southern Irish voters, many 
of -them working-class 
women, are undecided on this 
point More than half of those 
who are undecided or are In- 
tending to vote “no" are the 
Irish government’s own 
Fianna Fail supporters. 

A considerable majority in 
the south — 70 per cent — 
consider that the Republic's 
- historic claim to Northern 
Ireland is justified hut most 
feel it could be given up for 
peace north of the border. 

Pol dstafls, page 2; 


John Mullfai 
Ireland Correspondent 

D AVID Trimble, leader of 
the Ulster Unionists, 
was placed under re- 
newed pressure in his at- 
tempts to sell the peace agree- 
ment to his party's rank-and- 
file after the Orange Order 
last night in effect rejected 
thedeaL 

The order said after a 
stormy six-hour meeting in 
Belfast that it could not 
recommend the settlement to 
the people of Northern Ireland 
without clarification on key 
issues. It appeared unlikely 
that it could be persuaded to 
rubber-stamp the deal 
Mr Trimble, who hag taken 
the biggest gamble of his 
career by backing the agree- 
ment is expected to quit as 
party leader if he loses a cru- 
cial vote on Saturday when he 
asks the 800-strong Ulster 
Unionist Council to ratify the 
dpal. 

Mr Trimble, who was lob- 
bying delegates yesterday, is 
confident he can win. But he 
faced further opposition. 

The Democratic Unionist 
Party launched its No cam- 
paign for next month’s refer- 
endum with Ian Paisley, Its 
leader, caking the deal “the 
mother of all treacheries". 

The Ulster Unionist MP 
Martin Smyth said he was 
"sceptical". It is now expected 
that as many as six of the par- 
ty’s 10 MPs are ready to reject 
the settlement on Saturday. 

Tony Blair, on holiday in 
Spain, rowed in with support 
for Mr Trimble. He said: 
‘Those who want this to fail 
do not offer the way forward 
for the future.” 

The Government will take 
no notice of Saturday’s vote if 
the Ulster Unionist Council 
votes down the deal It and 


the Irish government will 
press on with simultaneous 
referendums on the deal in 
Northern Ireland and the 
Republic on May 22. 

The Orange Order Indi- 
cated last night that it wanted 
reassurance on RUC reform; 
the accelerated release pro- 
gramme for convicted terror- 
ists; decommissioning of 
weapons; and the powers erf 
cross-border bodies. It will de- 
lay any final decision until 
after Saturday’s vote, one 
crumb of comfort for Mr 
Trimble. 

Robert Saulters, Grand 
Master, was reluctant for the 
Orange Order to take any col- 
lective position. But the 
organisation is riven by div- 
ision, and hardliner Joel Pat- 
ton. who leads the Spirit of 
Drumcree group, was insis- 
tent that it take a lead. 

Mr Patton, who called the 
deal a betrayal, said he was 
backed by 90 per cent of the 
150 delegates present. There 
are an estimated 80.000 Or- 
angemen in Northern Ireland. 

But the Trimble camp 
remains confident, believing 
that delegates at Saturday’s 
meeting win back the settle- 
ment once they know more 
about tbe details. 

His team is selling the 
reform of the Irish constitu- 
tion to remove the territorial 
claim to Northern Ireland; 
the assembly, likely to be 
Unionist dominated; and tbe 
demise of the detested Anglo- 
Irish Agreement His public- 
ity drive begins this morning 
with his first press confer- 
ence since the deal 

As he announced a series of 
rallies in opposition to the 
deal. Mr Paisley said: “The 
reaction of ordinary Union- 
ists is one of outrage and 
amazement that any Unionist 
leader could set his hand to 
such a deal.” 


The 8th Prague Writers’ Festival presents a selection of 
fine authors from the Czech Republic and around the 
world. Meet them at the Franz Kafka Centre, Old Town 
Square, at 7 pm from 20 to 25 April. 


Monday 20 April 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
Antigone KefaJd 
Michael March 
Josef Topol 

Tuesday 21 April 
Martin Amis 
Brian Patten 
Per Oiov Enquist 
Isabel Fonseca 

Wednesday 22 April 
Pedro Tamen 
Mdrclo Souza 
MiaCouto 
Germano Almeida 

Tahar Ben Jallourt 
Miroslav Holub 

Thursday 23 April 
Lilian Faschinger 
Robert Menasse 
Claudio Magris 
Ludvlk Vacullk 

Friday 24 April 
Robert Creetey 
John Banville 
Dante Marianacd 
Rhea Galanaki 
Mila Haugpvg 
Viera Prokesovd 
Daniels Hscheroyd 

Saturday 25 April 
Ryszard Krynicki 
Andrzej Szczypiorski 
Gyfirgy Petri 


City Lights 
USA 
Australia 
USA 

. Czech Republic 

British Day 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Sweden 
USA 

Po rtu guese-Language Day 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Mozambique 
Cape Verde 
Morocco 
Czech Republic 

Austrian Day 
Austria 
Austria 
Italy 

Czech Republic 

For Bohumil Hrabal 

USA 

Ireland 

Italy 

Greece 

Slovakia 

Slovakia 

Czech Republic 

Polish Day 
Poland 
Poland 
Hungary 
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Pressure piles up with Orange Order failure to endorse deal, internal trouble with colleagues £ 

ind launch of Paisley’s No campaign: 


Trimble faces his biggest challenge 


John MuIIln 

Ireland Correspondent 


T HE Orange Order’s 
vote was vital to 
David Trimble, 
leader of the Ulster 
Unionists, from the 
moment he put his political 
future on the line by backing 
the Good Friday peace 
agreement 

Last night’s failure to se- 
cure that support comes three 
days before the Ulster Union- 
ist Council passes judgment 
on the deal and determines 
Mr Trimble’s fate. 

The pressure is piling up on 
two other fronts. On the out- 
side, it is coming from Ian 
Paisley’s Democratic Union- 
ist Party, which yesterday 
launched its No campaign for 
the referendum in tradition- 
ally robust terms, labelling it 
"the mother of all 
treacheries". 

Internally. Mr Trimble is in 
trouble with his parliamen- 
tary colleagues. He was never 
their choice as leader. None 
of them voted for him and 
now at least five, and proba- 
bly six, MPs seem certain to 
vote on Saturday at the par- 
ty’s Glengall Street headquar- 
ters against the deal he 
agreed at Stormont Among 
them are Jeffrey Donaldson, a 
former assistant Orange 
Grand Master and aspiring 
successor to Mr Trimble, and 
Martin Smyth, an ex-Grand 
Master. 

There will be about 800 
people voting on Saturday 
and around one-quarter of 
them are members of the Or- 
ange Lodge. They were a key 
reason why Mr Trimble, a 
late- runner to succeed James 
Molyneaux, was able to buck 
the scepticism of his parlia- 


mentary colleagues. The dele- 
gates saw him as a fellow Or 
an g enia n, and jtdmirad his 
uncompromising support as 
they sought to inarch down 
tiie Garavagh Road in the 
first Drumcree crisis of 1996. 

Mr Trimble was unexpect- 
edly elected leader twc 
months later. The folio wins 
year, he was involved in 
secret talks with the loyalist 
terrorist and Orangeman, the 
late Billy Wright, a move 
which sparked controversy 
But ft did his Orange creden- 
tials no harm at alL 

The Orange Order's state 
meat last night fell short of a 
rejection of the political deal 


At least five MPs 
seem certain to 
vote on Saturday 
against the deal 


It denied this was a slap in 
the face for Mr Trimble, but 
that was bow several af his 
close colleagues saw it 

John McCrea, one of the 
order’s leaders, announced 
that it required clarification 
on several issues. They focus 
on reform of the KUC, with 
several Orangemen serving 
as officers, the planned accel- 
erated release of par amilitar y 
prisoners, and the issue of 
weapons dpcnwim l as tonin g . 

The statement sends a mes- 
sage to its members and it is 
difficult to see bow Mr Trim- 
ble can come up with suffi- 
cient reassurances. . 

Joel Pattern, leader of the 
barritina Spirit of Drumcree 
group, saw the statement as a 
fudge. 

He said 90 per cent of the 


ISO delegates had been op- 
posed to the deal, but the rul- 
ing body had failed to issue a 
clear rebuttal of it 

It means two things. Mr 
Trimble is facing the biggest 
challenge of his career. And 
the Orange Order is near to 
another split, one which 
brings closer the spectre of 
serious disorder come this 
year’s marching season. 

• Yesterday’s meeting was 
convened back in December. 
Relations then between Mr 
Patton's group, which is 
strangest in rural mid-Ulster, 
and the organisation’s hierar- 
chy. dominated by more 
middle-class representatives 

from Belfast were at an all- 
lime low. 

The Spirit of Drumcree had 
mutinously occupied the 
House of Orange premises for 
a couple of nights while the 
two sections were embroiled 
in acrimony. 

The eventual truce was un- 
easy, and yesterday’s s umm it 
was aim ed at arching the 
divide. 

The Belfast grouping, led by 
Robert Saulters, the Grand 
Master, believes in some com- 
promise over parades, and it 
was Instrumental In calling 
off key marches last July. The 
Spirit of Drumcree vehe- 
mently rejects any alterations 
to traditional marching 
routes. 

The main item on yester- 
day’s agenda was intended to 
be the parades but this was 
overtaken by events and inev- 
itably the focus of debate was 
the political deal agreed last 
week: 

Mr Patton made it clear 
what he thought of the settle- 
ment as he went in. It was a 
betrayal of Ulster, and it was 
up to the Orange Order to sig- 
nal a lead to the people. 



law P ais ley yggfrArdgy S nriwp tVift inmiftii of the Democratic Unionist Party’s No campaign for the referendum on the peace deal photograph: pauuucerlane 


Hume may reap peace dividend 


NORTHERN IRELAND/SDLP set to beat 
off Sinn Fein challenge, winning enough 
support to make rt second biggest party in 
assembly, as Trimble also receives a boost 



Ewren MacAskUI, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


J OHN Hume, who has 
worked for three de- 
cades for a settlement in 
Northern Ireland, Is set to 
reap the peace dividend and 
beat off the challenge from 
Gerry Adams's Sinn Fein, ac- 
cording to today’s poll 
Mr Hume's Social Demo- 
cratic and Labour Party will 
be relieved by the fin d in gs 
after watching Sinn Fein, the 
IRA’s political wing, gradu- 
ally winning more support In 
the Catholic nationalis t com- 
munity and threatening to 
eclipse it In the first election 
to the new assembly on Jane 
25. 

The SDLP wins 21 per cent 
of public support in tbe 
Guard ian-Irtsh Times survey, 
down only three points on 
last year’s general election 
and enough to make It the 
second biggest party in the 
assembly. 

But Sinn Fein’s support is 
halved, from 16 per cent at the 
general election to 8 per cent 
a huge blow to Mr Adams. It 
will add to pressure on him 
from dissident republicans at 
Sinn Fein's annual confer- 
ence in Dublin on Saturday. 

While Mr Adams will be un- 
happy at having failed to 
make electoral inroads, he 
can take comfort from the 
finding that the bulk of Sinn 
Fein members interviewed 
were planning to vote yes, 81 
per cent as against only 5 per 
cent intending to vote no. 

The official Ulster Union- 
ists, led by David Trimble, 
also benefit from participa- 


tion in the negotiations, and 
emerge as the biggest party 
with 30 per cent of support, 
down only 2 points on the gen- 
eral election. 

The survey will provide a 
boost to Mr Trimble, who is 
fighting to keep his party 
from splitting at a special 
council meeting this 
Saturday. 

He also fears that the more 
fundamentalist Democratic 
Unionist Party, led by the Rev 
lan Paisley, will attract dis- 
contented Protestants. But 
those fears may turn out to he 
misplaced as support for Mr 
Paisley has nearly halved 
since the general election, 
from 13 per cent to 7 per cent 

The Allianc e Party, which 
attempts to bridge the two di- 
vided communities, remains 
at its general election level, 6 
per cent The small but influ- 
ential loyalist parties, the 
Progressive Unionist Party 
and the Ulster Democratic 
Party, both linked to parami- 
litaries, managed only 1 per 
cent each. 

There will be no assembly 
election unless voters back 
the peace settlement in a ref- 
erendum on May 22 but the 
survey indicates this will not 
prove a hurdle, with an over- 
whelming 73 per cent in 
fiavour of the deal.. 

Support is strongest among 
Catholics, with 90 per cent 
saying they will vote yes in 
the referendum and only 3 per 
cent against. While the poll 
confirms a schism In the Prot- 
estant community, where 
anxiety has been expressed 
about cross-border bodies, de- 
commissioning and prisoner 
releases, support among Prot- 


estants is strongly behind the 
settlement, with 62 per cent in 
favour and 22 per cent 
against. 

But there is scepticism 
running through respondents 
about the chances of the 
agreement bringing lasting 
peace. Only 52 per cent ex- 
pressed any conviction that 
peace was round the corner 
while 31 per cent were unsure 
and 15 per cent believed the 
chances were poor. Surpris- 
ingly. the older generation 
was more optimistic than the 
younger, those who grew up 
in the Troubles and knew no 
peace until the IRA ceasefire. 

The failure of Sinn Fein to 


make any apparent inroads 
into the hearts erf the Catholic 
community is compounded by 
Mr Adams's poor personal 
rating. He receives only 4 per 
cent of the credit for the peace 
settlement as opposed to 22 
per cent for Tony Blair, 21 per 
cent for Mr Hume and 18 per 
cent for Mr Trimble. 

The Irish prime minister, 
Bertie Ahem, manages only 1 
point more than Mr Adams 
while Mr Paisley registers 
only l per cent 

Although David Ervine, 
leader of the Progressive 
Unionists, manages only the 
same as Mr Adams, a break- 
down shows 78 per cent be- 


lieve he was helpful to the 
agreement and only 6 per cent 
obstructive. Although his 
party is linked to loyalist 
paramilitaries, 81 per cent of 
Catholics see him as helpful 
to the process and only 6 per 
cent obstructive. 

The hope of Mr Adams and 
Mr Paisley will be hope that 
those who participated in the 
poll were reluctant to admit 
support publicly for the more 
extremist parties, but will do 
so at the ballot box. 

□ The Harris Research Cen- 
tre interviewed a random 
sample of 500 adults using its 
CAT Telephone System be- 
tween April 11 and 14 1998. 


Voters forgo territorial claim 



THE REPUBLIC/ 

Big majority backs 
deal but don’t knows 
will worry Ahem 

V OTERS in the Irish 
Republic are overwhelm- 
ingly prepared to aban- 
don the country's historic 
claim to Northern Ireland in 
favour of peace on the island, 
according to today’s poll. 
writes Ewen MocAsktU. 

Sixty-one per cent say they 
will vote in favour of the 
settlement In the referendum 
to be held north and south of 
the border on May 22. In addi- 
tion to the new cross-border 
bodies and Northern Ireland 
assembly worked out in the 
Stormont talks, people in the 
Republic will be asked for 
their permission to amend 
articles two and three of their 
constitution claiming a terri- 
torial right to Northern Ire- 
land, long a source of indigna- 
tion and anger among Ulster 
Unionists. 

But there Is a warning in 
the poll for Bertie Ahern, the 
Irish prime minister. His 
party. Ba n na Fail, is the tra- 
ditional party of republi- 
canism in the South and in its 
heartlands there are misgiv- 
ings about formal acceptance 
of Partition. 

While the vote is over- 
whelmingly in fovour of the 
settlement the high number 
erf don't knows — 19 per cent 
— is enough to alarm any pol- 
itician. Half the don't knows 
are Fianna Fail supporters. 

Analysis of those against 
the deal does not provide 
comfort for Mr Ahem, who is 
nursing a fragile coalition 
government and does not 
need a party revolt Of those 
who say they are opposed to 
the deal, half are Fianna Fail. 

A large proportion of the 
don’t knows are working 
class and, surprisingly, 


women. Women, both north 
and south of the border, have 
traditionally been portrayed 
as the peacemakers, a curb on 
the men of violence. But anal- 
ysis of the figures show that 
while a majority favour 
change, 61 per cent, 14 per 
cent are opposed and 25 per 
cent don’t know. 

Overall, however, the poll 
fi n di n g s show a remarkable 
change in attitudes in the 
Republic. It was only as 
recently as November 1993 
that a poll first showed a ma- 
jority in fevour of chang in g 
the constitution. 

In a telling insight into atti- 
tudes in the Republic, a sub- 
stantial number of those plan- 


ning to vote for a settlement 
still believe that the country - 
has a legitimate claim on 
Northern Ireland; but they 
regard peace as the over- 
riding priority and are pre- 
pared to lay aside the territo- 
rial claim. Fifty-one per cent 
told the pollsters they be- 
lieved the claim was justifi- 
able but could be given op. . 

Almost three in every five 
of those polled consider the 
deal has a reasonable to 
strong chance of bringing 
lasting peace. 

□ The MRBI Ltd Interviewed 
a random sample erf 1,000 
adults face to face in their 
homes between April ll and 
14. 1998. 


Mowlam and Blair given credit for deal 


UNITED KINGDOM/ Resounding support 
tempered by scepticism for lasting peace 

However, one in three 
people in Britain say it wOl 
make “no difference" to their 



Hie agreement: widespread support but some scepticism 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


m VOTERS give Mo Mow- 
lam and Tony Blair 
W most credit for the 
Northern Ireland peace agree- 
ment, way ahead of the other 
politicians involved, accord- 
ing to today's Guardian/Irish 
Times poll. 

The ICM survey also shows 
that support for the agree- 
ment is highest In Englan d. 
Scotland and Wales, with 81 
per cent saying they would 
vote for it given the chance in 
a referendum. Only 4 per cent 
would oppose, with 15 per 
cent undecided. 

The resounding enthusiasm 
is tempered, as in Northern Ire- 
land and the Republic, by a cer- 
tain scepticism with a smaller 
majority <53 per cent) saying 
they believe the agreement has 
a good or better c h a n ce of 
bringing lasting peace. 


personal lives and 29 per cent 
say “not very much”. Only 16 
per cent say it will make a lot 
of difference. 

The resalts also show that 
only a small minority of vot- 
ers In Britain would respond 
to an appeal for backing from 
reJectionist Unionist politi- 
cians in Northern Ireland. 
More than two-thirds explic- 
itly think the Irish govern- 
ment should have an active 
role in the government of 
Northern Ireland. 

One third think Dublin 
should give up its constitu- 
tional claim to Northern Ire- 
land but interestingly some 42 
per cent say it should not 
drop its territorial assertion 
of a United Ireland. 

In terms of who should get 
the credit. Mo Mowlam, 
named by 28 per cent of voters 
as their first choice, and Tony 


Blair, named by 27 per cent as 
their first choice, far outstrip 
the others. 

John Major is named as the 
key architect of the peace pro- 
cess hy IS per cent of British 
voters and that is double the 
level of recognition given to 
John Hume (7 per cent); four 


times that for Gerry A dame ( 3 
per cent); and more than io 
times that of the Irish taol- 
seach or prime minister, Ber- 
tie Ahern (l per cent). The Ul- 
ster Unionists’ David 
Trimble, who has been at the 
centre of much of the press 
coverage since the agreement 


was signed last Friday, Is 
given the most credit by only 
2 per cent erf British electors. 

Having said that, many vot- 
ers do think that the Irish pol- 
iticians. north and south erf 
the border, do deserve some 
credit for the agreement. 
John Hume, David Trimble, 
Albert Reynolds and Gerry 
Adams were all mentioned by 
more titan one third of voters. 

But Mr Adams still suffers 
a very negative reputation 
among British voters. While 
33 per cent give him, some 
credit for his role in the 
agreement a further 43 per 
cent thought his, role was gen- 
erally obstructive. 

The most hostile reaction 
was reserved for Ian Paisley 
who was regarded as obstruc- 
tive by 48 per cent of voters. 
Only 12 per cent thought his 
role creditable. 

□ ICM Interviewed a random 
sample of L007 adults aged 
over 18 by telephone between 
April ll and 14. Interviews 
were conducted across the < 
country and' the results have | 
been weighted to the profile of , 
all adults. 
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— hes ,egend in smoke 



For 1 1 6 
years 
England 
and 


Australia 

have 

battled for 
cricket’s 
most 
famous 
trophy, 
left. The 
myth says 
the urn 
contains 
the ashes 


of a bail. 
History 
says it is 
the veil 


from the 


family of 
this 

woman 


As one story surrounding the Ashes bites 
the dust, Ruaridh Nicoll discovers an 
even more romantic tale worthy of legend 



1 legend of the Ashes 
is crumbling to dust 
Cricket’s most famous 
_ remaiqgr c ontained in 
an uni at Lortfs. may actu- 
ally be the remnants of a 
woman’s veil, not the torched 
bail as widely believed. 

The revelation will shock 
the English and Australian 
cricketing establishments, 
which have passionately con- 
tested the trophy for 116 years 
— but it opens the door to a 
more romantic story; a tale of 
sportsmanship, a lord of the 
realm and a colonial beauty’ 
inlove. 

It started when tragedy 
struck at the heart of Rn giiah 


cricket on August 19 1882. 
Battle was joined with the 
Australians at London's Oval 
and England fell by seven 
runs. • 

The Sporting Times marked 
England’s demise at the time, 
the body of the national 
cricket “deeply lamented by a 
large circle of sorrowing 
Mends and acquaintances”. 
It went on to add that remains 
would be cremated “and the 
.ashes taken to Australia”. 

Such shame could not be 
tolerated. An expeditionary 
force under a new captain, 
the dashing Ivo Bligh, fixture 
Earl of Darnley, was dis- 
patched to the Antipodes to 


salvage a nation's honour.The 
Pershwar set sail for the 
Sooth Seas. On board Eng- 
land’s captain fell under the 
enchanted, and enchanting 
eyes of an Australian govern- 
ess and great beaoty Florence 
Rose Murphy. Miss Murphy 
was travelling with her em- 
ployer, the newly knighted 
Sir William Clarke, resident 
of Rupertswood in Victoria. 
“She formed an attraction to 
the captain.’’ said the current 
Lord Darnley. Ivo and Flor- 
ence's grandson, yesterday. 

On reaching the southern 
shores. Ivo’s team did their 
doty and beat the Austra- 
lians. It was a close-run thing. 
England coming from behind 
in the third game to win 3-1. A 
fourth game, which the Aus- 
tralians won, was generously 
ignored. 

In one of the games, no one 
is quite sure which, Ivo was 


hit on the hand by a ball and 
injured. Florence, as her 
name demanded, was dis- 
patched to help. 

“A ball struck his hand and 
she was told to take some ban-: 
dages on to the field.’’ said 
their daughter-in-law, 82- 
year-old Rosemary, Dowager 
Countess of Darnley (above). 
“He. fell in love with her. She 
was a great beauty, she bad 
the most lovely voice and 
beau tiful hands. ” 

Sir William, delighted by Ivo, 
Invited him. to Rupertswood for 
Christmas. A fri endl y mntr.h 
was arranged on the lawn 
while, unbeknown to the play- 
ers, the Melbourne ladies, in- 
cluding Florence, were schem- 
ing. They had decided to return 

th e r emaim nf En glish rrrtrJrpi 

Popular legend says they 
burnt a cricket bail and put 
the ashes in an urn. present- 
ing it to the delighted captain. 


But Rosemary says she was 
told another story. “My 
mother-in-law told me toe 
Ashes were a burnt veil she 
wore while Ivo was playing.*’ 
she said, adding that she is 
revealing this new informa- 
tion now because no one has 
ever asked her before. The 
subsequent legend may have 
arisen because of the similar 
sound of “bail" and “veil". 

The words on toe tiny urn 
offer no clue, only toe names 
of cricketers of the time. 

When Ivo goes back with the 
urn, the urn, Studds. Steel, 
Read. Tylecote return, return; 
The Welkin will, ring loud 
The great crowd will feel 
proud Seeing Barlow and 
Bates with the urn, the urn; 
And the rest coming home with 
the urn. 

Whether the heavens did 
ring loud on Ivo’s return to 
Britain with toe Ashes, his- 


G7 ministers warn Japan to prevent wider crisis 


Alex Brummer and 

■ furlf *^* I— Ml lalibnljf, 

mafic Iran in vy«K9fungvOfi 



T HE Group of Seven fi- 
nance ministers last 
night urged Japan to 
rapidly reflate its economy as 
part of a broadly-based Initia- 
tive designed to shore up the 
global economy in the midst 
of the east Asia crisis. 

In an unusually blunt state- 
ment, thg G7 made it clear 
that unteqg Japan delivered 
on pledges to cat taxes and 
stimulate demand, Tokyo 
could be responsible for a 
worsening of toe situation in 
Asia and, potentially, a global 
recession. . 

The move to persuade the 
J apanese Financial minister 
HDcarn Matsunaga, to aggres- 
sively address Japan's eco- 
nomic slowdown* and finan- 


cial reform came as the G7 set 
in motion far-reaching 
reforms of the international 
economic system. 

Ministers moved to adopt a 
joint initiative firm thw chan- 
cellor Gordon Brown and Ca- 
nadian Finance Minister Paul 
Martin to establish a new in- 
ternational body designed to 
deal with disruption in the fi- 
nancial markets of the kind 
seen across east Asia. 

This new group, drawn 
from the World Bank, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fond 
and the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlement In Basle, 
would be responsible for en- 
suring that national banking 


systems and financial mar- 
kets in emerging market 
economies are sound enough 
to accommodate hugs private 
capital flows that have be- 
came a feature of global fi- 


nance. The unit — to be at- 
tached to toe bank and fond 
— would become an essential 
instrument in seeking to pre- 
vent a repetition of the Asian 
financial crisis. 

Yesterday’s meeting of the. 
Group of Seven Finance Min- 
isters and central ban k ers 
from the US, Japan, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Canada 
and the UK, comes against toe 
backgr ound of extraordinary 
turbulence in the financial 


markets and sharp downward 
revisions in the prospects, for 
world g r ow t h in the wake of 
ttie east Asia turmoil. Minis- 
ters are seeking to calm toe 
situation and shore up the 
reputation and resources of 
the IMF/World Bank amid 
heavy criticism of their role 
in Asia. 

Among toe current con- 
cerns is that Japan’s lurch 


into a period of no growth can 
be reversed before it moves 
into a downward spiral that 
could aggravate Asia’s prob- 
lems and rebound to the 
United States and Europe. 

Gordon Brown, seeking to 
put his stamp on the reform 
process, told the G7 be 
wanted to see changes in 
three key areas. 

First, he wanted to tighten 
disclosure standards and 
require toe IMF to publish de- 
tailed assessments of toe fis- 
cal and reserve positions of 
potential problem economies. 

Secondly, Mr Brown advo- 
cated a Code of Good Practice 
governing the publication of 
the reserve position of 
countries to ensure that they 
were following sound mone- 
tary practice. 

Finally, he wanted to see a 
new joint department of toe 


IMF and toe World Bank 
capable, of monitoring and 
acting in banking and finan- 
cial crises. 

As well as discussing the 
continuing Asian emergency 
and Japan, the G7 also exam- 
ined the build-up to European 
Monetary Union and its likely 
effect from the foreign ex- 
change markets. 

The Americans' said they 
were comfortable that the 
arrival of the euro would not 
affect toe dollar’s position as 
the world's premier reserve 
currency. 

Gordon Brown clearly 
hopes that toe arrival of the 
euro, together with a slow- 
down In toe UK compared to 
its European partners, will 
provide much-needed relief 
from the strong pound which 
Is biting hard on British 
exports. 
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Botha ‘gave 
orders for 
apartheid’s 
worst acts’ 


Alex Duval Smith 
In George, Western Cape 



tory does not telL HU heart 
was taken however and 
within two years he was back 
at Rupertswood marrying 
Miss Murphy. • 

“Burning toe ashes was 
meant as a joke w hich gives 
some weight to the veil 
theory," said Lord Darnley. 
“After all it is presumably 
quite difficult to bum a bail.” 

The top names in cricket 
lore are taken aback by toe 
story. Stephen Green, toe mu- 
seum curator at Lord’s has 
never heard it before. ’Tve 
never bad toe courage to open 
toe urn,” he said, before won- 
dering if it was worth having 
toe contents tested. 

Matthew Engel editor of 
Wisden. is equally nonplussed: 
“It’s as good a story as any 
other. Untfl Lord's agree to 
open the urn we will never 
know. I think the Ashes con- 
tain what you want them to." 


AMNING new evi- 
dence of P. W. 
Botha’s personal 
role in ordering 
bomb attacks and kiningc to 
thwart anti-apartheid activity 
was revealed yesterday at the 
trial of the former South Afri- 
can president 

The sensational minutes of 
top-secret meetings in the 
1980S, Obtained from national 
archives by the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission, 
confirm claims that the State 
Security Council, chaired by 
Mr Botha from 1978-89. mas- 
terrain ded some of the dirti- 
est tricks of emergency rule. 

They include details of a 
“national strategy against the 
revolutionary onslaught 
against South Africa" which 
in November 1986 ruled that 
"int hnida tors must by means 
of formal and infor mal polic- 
ing be neutralised". 

At another meeting in July 
1986. the council drew up a 
list of “politically sensitive 
people" for whom “methods' 
other than detention must be 
considered”. 

Mr Botha’s role might 
never have been publicly con- 
firmed had he accepted a face- 
saving offer by Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu, toe chairman 
of the truth commission. 

Now Mr Botha, who ramw 
to George regional court east 
of Cape Town, feeing toe rela- 
tively minor charge of con- 
tempt for ignoring a subpoena 
to testily before the commis- 
sion, feces what could develop 
Into a trial of his reign. 

The commission had agreed 
with Mr Botha’s lawyers that 
he could avoid the humilia- 
tion of a court appearance by 
agreeing to be questioned by 
an in-camera sitting. 

But despite 24 hours of nego- 
tiations, a plea by Archbishop 
Tutu and an offer by President 
Nelson Mandela to accompany 
Mr Botha to toe private hear- 
ing, toe Great Crocodile, as 
the 82-year-old former leader 
is known, refused. 

Against the advice of his 
lawyers, he now faces a trial, 
presided over by a black mag- 
istrate, Victor Lugaju. which 
could last more than a week. 

A disappointed Archbishop 
Tutu said: "Fundamentally it 
stuck in Mr Botha’s gullet to 
have to appear in front of the 
commission at aii- 

“We never in traded to belit- 
tle him or put him on toe 
spot. The thing would have 
been over in a tew hours. All 
we wanted from him was ‘can 
you answer these questions'. 
If he doesn't remember, he 
doesn’t remember.” 


In toe s m a ll courtroom yes- 
terday Mr Botha sat silently, 
rising only to confirm his 
name. Looking gaunt, with 
waxy skin and wearing a dark 
blue suit and white shirt, 
both of which were too big for 
him, Mr Botha, who suffered 
a stroke In 1989, appeared a 
pathetic figure. 

As the first witness, Paul 
van Zyl toe executive secre- 
tary of the commission, read 
OUt four hours Of damning 
evidence against him, Mr Bo- 
tha smiled occasionally. He 
was either feigning confi- 
dence or not entirely men- 
tally alert 

Mr Botha's lawyers are be- 
lieved to be urging him not to 
testify but they do not rule 
that be will do so. 

De tailin g the content of 
minutes from the State Secu- 
rity Council Mr Van Zyl em- 
phasised that his intention 
was not to prove guilt on Mr 
Botha’s part 

He said: “The feet that the 
State Security Council may 
have authorised gross viola- 
tions of human rights does 


‘Intimidators mast 
by means of formal 
or informal policing 
be neutralised’ 


not mean the iwnmimtinn has 

come to the conclusion that it 
did. We were requesting as- 
sistance from the person who 
chaired the State Security 
CounclL” 

Mr Van Zyl stopped short of 
revealing extensive details of 
specific attacks ordered by 
toe State Security Council 
But he used details from toe 
amnesty application of the 
former police commissioner, 
Johann van der Merwe, to 
show that Mr Botha had per- 
sonally ordered the 1988 
bombing of Khotso House, the 
headquarters of the South 
African Council of Churches. 

Mr van Zyl gave details of a 
State Security Council strat- 
egy to “neutralise, eliminate 
enemy leaders” and another 
to “neutralise the African 
National Congress leader- 
ship”. He said the commission 
had wanted to call Mr Botha 
to question him on the mean- 
ing he gave to such words as 
neutralise and eliminate. 

Mr Van Zyl will give fur- 
ther evidence this morning. 
He is expected to reveal de- 
tails of toe command struc- 
ture involved in some of the 
deadly cross-border raids 
launched by South Africa on 
neighbouring countries in toe 
19805. 


Primary Colors flops as America 
tires of White House scandals 


Christopher Reed 
in Los Angeles 


Ffikarn Matsunaga: under 
pressure to take action 


O NE of the most publi- 
cised of recent Holly- 
wood films, the spoof of a 
philandering president 
called Primary Colors, has 
become a box office flop. _ 
Despite enthusiastic 
reviews and huge pre- 
release publicity, the movie 
starring John Travolta and 
Emma Thompson Is being 
withdrawn after failing to 
break even. It cost-$65 mil- 
lion (£38 million) to make, 
but has made only about $32 
million since its release on 
March 20. ^ ._ 

Signs were the film would 
do well after an Initial take 
of $12 millio n. But after it 


moved from more politically 
interested viewers in cities. 


it performed disastrously in 
mainstream America. 

One problem was Titanic, 
still breaking box office re- 
cords when Primary Colors 
came out. Then came Para- 
mount's surprise re-release 
of Travolta’s 1978 hit. 
Grease, the week following 
Primary Colurs. 

But the m a i n reason ap- 
pears to be political. Univer- 
sal believed the Monica 
Lewinsky scandal could 

only help their film. It 
seems to have been the 
reverse. Experts say the 
poor box office mirrors pub- 
lic weariness with White 
House scandals. However, 
political naivety seems also 
to have been at work. What 
neither the media nor 
Hollywood recalled was 
that half of Americans take 
no interest in Washington. 
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Child row escalates 


Iraqi leukaemia girl flies into Britain 


Galloway shrugs 
off ‘pawn’ claims 


Stuart MHIar 
and Lucy Patton 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD 
Iraqi girl flew into 
London last night 
for leukaemia 
treatment as a po- 
litical row ova: her visit 
escalated. 

Mariam Hamza, from Bas- 
rah in southern Iraq, was due 
to be taken to hospital in Lon- 
don, accompanied by her 
grandmother, as Iraqi opposi- 
tion groups stepped up their 
criticism of George Galloway, 
the Labour MP for Glasgow 
Kelvin, who arranged the 
visit 

His supporters last night 
brushed off claims that Mr 
Galloway and the Govern- 
ment had become pawns in a 
political game orchestrated 
by Saddam Hussein. 

Sabbah al-Mukrah, a Lon- 
don-based Iraqi lawyer- in- 
volved in the fond raising 
effort for Mariam’s medical 
costs, said: “If this girl does 
not get treatment, she win 
die. We have a four-year-old 


girl and it takes the approval 
of the whole world to get her 
treatment She is an example 
of the many thousands suffer- 
ing in Iraq.” 

The girl wfll be assessed 
today by doctors, and, de- 
pending on her condition, 
will fly to Glasgow for treat- 
ment at YorkhOl hospital's 
Schiehallion Unit a lading 
facility for the treatment of 
childhood cancers. 

Her visit was only made 
possible after Mr Galloway se- 
cured the support of the Gov- 
ernment The visa process 
was speeded up while the For- 
eign Office persuaded the 
United Nations sanctions 
committee to have its no-fly- 
ban lifted temporarily to 
allow her air ambulance to 
leave Iraqi airspace. 

Her flight was paid for by 
the Commons Emergency 
Committee on Iraq, while Mr 
Galloway, who flew to Bagh- 
dad last Tursday, covered his 
own expenses. 

Earlier Mr Galloway was 
accused by Iraqi opponents of 
Saddam Hussein of allowing 
himself to have been used by 


Mariam Hamrs -with h w father 1" Raghda d yesterday and (above right) George Galloway MWPKOtOQBMWJASSWMOWMMa) 

the dictator in a “media only worsen if sanctions were Nabeel Musawi, of the ENC. fore sanctions were intro- 

stunt". scrapped, as It would free said it was the Saddam duced, Iraq used to spend 

The Iraqi National Con- Saddam to spend cash needed regime, not the UN sanctions, about £1.8 billion a y ear on 
grass (INC) said that the suf- for food and medicine on which was starving Iraq of food and medic me myortea 
Coring of Iraq’s people could rebuilding his arsenaL vital medical supplies. “Be- from abroad. Under the on- 
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John Ezard on a 
Last Post sounded 
at Arras yesterday 


I N A reaffirmed family 
spirit of sorrow and 
pride, two British first 
world war soldiers whose 
remains were discovered 81 
years late received Chris- 
tian burial close to where 
they foil yesterday. 

Frank King, aged 23, and 
George Anderson, 30, were 
given named graves In the 
quiet fields of northern 
France Cor the first time 
since they died in the battle 
of Arras on April 11, 1917. 

Their funerals were held 
In a small village cemetery 
at Monchy-le-Preux, which 
holds the bodies of 460 
other dead among the total 
of 150,000 British casual- 
ties in the eight-day battle. 

At their gravesides as the 
Last Post sounded stood 16 
of their descendants, who 
were traced despite the gulf 
of tiwia and memory. Frank 




King's niece, Margaret 
Middleton, aged 62, of Ches- 
terton, Cambridge, said 
afterw a r d s; “It was very 
moving. I can’t imag i n e 
what it was like to have 
fought here on this land. 

“I feel very sad but very 
proud”. 

Private King was one of 
three brothers lost in the 
war. 

Also there to honour 
them was an Arras veteran, 
Harry Wells, aged 98; the 
Duke of Kent, as colonel in 
chief of their regiment, the 
Royal Fusiliers; and the 
armed forces minister, 
John Reid. Dr Reid said: “I 
am here today because we 
promised never to forget”. 

Interred with them after 
a fall military funeral was 
a third soldier. Identified 
only as a Royal Fusilier. 
The three were among 27 


victims found In a mass i 
grave by archaeologists ] 
looking for Celtic remains , 
on a site to be used for a 
motorway. 

Privates King and Ander- 
son, both from west Lon- 
don, were Identified be- 
cause they were among the 
first Western Front sol- | 
dlers to be issued with 
metal name tags. It Is 
thought they were injured I 
in battle and died at a front- 
line field hospital, where j 
they were burled In a make- 
shift grave later o verr u n in i 
the tides of war. 

Harry Wells said: “I feel 
very lucky being able to be 
here today. I was In hospi- 
tal for two years with the 
effects of mustard gas. In 
1920 they said that, if I gave i 
up wine, women and snug, I , 
might live for another 10 
years”. 



British soldiers preparing for the burials with military honours photograph; pascal rosskmol 



for-food deal, Saddam is 
allowed to import £6.1 billion 
worth — more than three 
times more — brat he refoses 
to do so. 

“Lifting the sanctions 
would simply mean diverting 
the funds away from the UN 
committee supervising the 
buying of food and m e di c ine, 

and fntn faiMam ’s COfferS, 

and he would use it to buy 
weapons. 

“The Saddam regime is 
nging this trip as a bl a c kma il 
to get sanctions lifted, but the 
last thing we Iraqis want is 
for Saddam to get his hands 
ontheftmds. 


“It is very unfortunate feat 
the Foreign Office -and an MP 
fmm a democratic - country 
should aUow.feemsd.ves to be 
used in this way “ ' . ; ^ 

Mr Musawi said that tens of 
t htmaands of children in Iraq 
were suffering from" leukae- 
mia and other canic^s as a 
direct result of Saddam’s use 
of chemical weapons on his 
own population . during the 
1980S: 

The INC intends .to send a 
list erf sick children to the For- 
eign Secretary, Robin Cook, 
pairing hiw> whether they- can 
also receive medical treat- 
ment in Britain- 
A spokesman at the Royal 
Hospital fbr-Sick Children, in 
Glasgow, said- its medical di- 
rector, Morgan Jamieson, had 
been concerned by television 
footage of the child broadcast 
on Tuesday night 
He said “The clinicians feel 
the little girl looked more m. 
than they had been led to be- 
lieve she was.” 

■Um Devine! senior regional 
officer for Unison, said yester- 
day that the union supported 
the move to bring Mariam to 
the UK. 

“The nursing sector con- 
demns the actions of Saddam 
Hussein, but it believes that 
fhjg young girl ghonlfl not be 
used as a political football 
and should receive treatment 
here in Scotland with the 
minim um of ftiss,” he said. 


Anger brews 


David Brin die, Social 
Services Correspondent 


P AY rises for chief exec- 
utives of NHS trusts 
have been running at 
more than twice the level of 
those for nurses, according to 
a survey today, putting the 
average chief executive's 
annnai earnings at £72,000. 

The finding s are likely to 
ensure -a bumpy ride fon 
Frank Dobson, Health Secre- 
tary, when he addresses the 
annnai congress of the Royal 
College of Nursing in Bourne- 
mouth next Monday. 

The survey, by pay 
researchers Incomes Data 
Services, shows that chief ex- 
ecutives’ basic salaries — set 
by each trust — went up an 
average 5.2 per cent in 1996/ 
97. The same year, nurses 
were awarded a national rise 
erf 2 per cent that was sup- 
posed to be topped up by 
trusts. 

Following the widespread 
failure of local pay bargain- 
ing, however, the nurses' pay 
review body increased 
national wage scales by ZS 
percent 

This year, the review body 
recommended a national rise 
of 3.8 per cent But the Gov- 
ernment has angered nurses 
by deciding to pay it in two 
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Mr Dobson, who was given 
a standing ovation at the RCN 
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rnfRiK nf two of the three first world war soldiers bailed yesterday arrive at the French cemetery near where they fell 81 years ago photograph: jow stillwell 


£1 ,000 award for woman 
called ‘bimbo’ by employer 

A N estate agent ordered to | He said: “There Is hardtj 
**pay a former female sales an office environment.- 1 sus 


#€pay a former female sales 
negotiator £i,000 compensa- 
tion for sexual discrimination 
said yesterday: “I have 
learned a lesson." 

An Industrial trib unal bl 
Exeter made fee-award to 37- 
year-old Elizabeth King , whose 
employer, Roger Hamming, ad- 
mitted railing a “bimbo” and a 
“dotfreared tart", and swear- 
ing in the office. 

After the judgment, Mr 
Hemming — co-owner of the 
Wilkie and Hemming agency 
in Honiton, Devon — said 
there was a certain amount of 
swearing in the office. 

But he said Miss King was 
“warned from day one” about 
it He added: “If she was really 
unhappy she had 18 mnnttic to 
do something about it." 


He said: “There Is hardly 
an office environment, I sus- 
pect, where there is not same 
sort of behaviour that could 
be deemed, when viewed as 
closely as this, as swiwi dis- 
crimination.” He added: “AIL 
I am prepared to say isrhave 
learned a lesson.” 

Miss King claimed sexual 
discrimination; feat she was 
treated less favourably than a 
man; and was subjected to 
remarks only applicable to a 
woman, which she found , of- 
fensive and derogatory. 

She was dismissed by Mr 
Hemming for gross miscon- 
duct in November/ after a row 
which erupted after she 
poked him in fee chest suod 
called him an iriin t Her el atm 
for breach of contract relating 
to her notice was dismissed. 





A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN 
AT A PRICE YOU CANT 


The Vfofeo S4Q. 

ABS brakes, drive* and side airbags cone as standard. 
And £1 4,955 to £24,105 comes as a nice surprise. 
CaH far a free copy of the Volvo S40 and V40 video (quoting ref: El ). 

0800 100 140 

VOIOTl a cm you can believe in. 
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Mothers’ 

K 

alarm over 
HIV positive 
midwife 


Amalia Gentleman 


MIDWIFE at a lead- 

Je ing maternity hospi- 
tal has been sus- 
» upended after 
revealing that she is HIV pos- 
itive, prompting alarm among 
thousands of women who 
gave birth there and at other 
hospitals where she worked. 

letters were yesterday sent 
by courier to 60 mothers who 
are thought to have been ex- 
posed to a risk of infection, as 
staff at Addenbrooke's hospi- 
tal in Cambridge sought to 
reassure the public about the 
scale of the danger. 

Aids tests and counselling 
were offered to 43 former pa- 
tients, and 17 women from 
two other hospitals where the 
midwife worked. A telephone 
helpline was also opened to 
offer advice — but hospital 
staff stressed that the risk of 
infection was minimal 

Despite such reassurances, 
a number of women who gave 
birth in the affected mater- 
nity units admitted they were 
very worried. At least 10 of 
those contacted visited their 
hospitals immediately for 
blood tests and advice, and 
400 more called the helpline. 

The midwife, who has not 
been named, was working at 
Addenbrooke’s Rosie Mater- 
nity Unit when she told col- 
leagues about her condition 
last Friday. Senior hospital 
staff spent Easter studying 
the birth records erf all the 
women she looked after, to 
identify those who might 
have a risk of infection. 

Consultant physician Chris 
Came, from Addenbrooke’s. 
stressed: M I want every 
mother who has had a baby at 
the Rosie to be assured that 
the risk of acquiring infection 
from a midwife is extremely 
low — there has never been a 
case reported in the world." 

During her 10-year career, 
the midwife worked as a stu- 
dent at Heatherwood and 
Wexham Park hospital in 
Slough, from November 1988 
,to May 1990; at Adden- 
“brooke’s from September 1995 
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A man tightening the knot on a Mickey Mouse tie which style consultants are keen to see eradicated from the thoughts and wardrobes ofBritish i 
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Kama! Ahmed on the genesis of BriMbp 


I T COULD be the death 
knell for the Mickey 
Moose tie and the black 
shirt. Britain’s clothing 
industry will next 
month launch the first cam- 
paign to encourage men to 
dress more stylishly. 

Called Dress for Success, 
the campaign will Land the 
country’s best dressed men 
and encourage Middle Brit- 
ain’s males to emulate 
them. 

Names that will be pat 
forward include Tony 
Blair f the soccer pandit 
Alan Hansen, comedian 
Jack Dee, musician Paul 
Weller and actor Sir 
Anthony Hopkins. 

Fashion icons not to fol- 
low include Gyles Bran- 
dreth and his colourful 
sweaters, William Hague 
and his baseball cap, and 
Liam Gallagher — if yon 
are over 30. 

“Men in this country 
know very little about how 
to buy clothes,” said Chris 
Scott-Grey, menswear di- 
rector of the British Cloth- 
ing Industry Association 
which is leading the 
campaign. 

“They buy shirts and ties 
at different times and are 
then surprised that they 
don't match.” 

The campaign will en- 


Dos and don’ts 


Wear well-fitting two-piece suits 


DON'T: 

Indulge in black shirts with fight, 
patterned ties. Never wear white 
socks 


oa 

Throw out those washed-out 
hipster jeans 


DON'T: 

Think Mickey Mouse ties are 
amusing 


oa 

Wear shirts and ties that match 


DON'T: 

Confuse dressing casually with 
dressing messfly (rugby shirts 
and jeans are right out) 


oa 

Buy things knowing that they 
match the rest of your wardrobe 


DON'T: 

Mix checks and stripes or think 
that pink and green match. 


courage men to shop more 
like fashion conscious 
women — buying whole 
outfits at the same time — 
and to remember that 
matching shoes and socks 
is as important as a match- 
ing tie. 

Shops and designers 
sponsoring the push in- 
clude Marks & Spencer, 
Selfridges, Levi-Stranss 
and the shirt makers T M 
Lewxn of Jermyn Street, 
London. They will hand out 
information cards and em- 
ploy “style teams” to ad- 
vise those worried about 
colour co-ordinations and 
possible fashion faux pas. 

A 10-point plan of do’s 


and donts will help men 
makp stylish decisions. A 
newspaper campaign will 
.be part, of the £200,000 
drive, which will climax 
with a Dress for Success 
week in the run-up to au- 
tumn’s London Fashion 
Week. 

“Men need to understand 
that dressing well matters. 
It might be an MBA from 
Cambridge that gets yon 
the interview but it is the 
suit that wfll get yon the 
job,” said Mr Scott-Grey, 
the former editor of Mens- 
wear magazine. 

“Just follow a few simple 
rales and you will make 
much more of an impres- 


sion. No shirt collars out- 
side sweaters, no white 
socks, no coats shorter 
than your jacket and defi- 
nitely don’t think that a 
rugby shirt and jeans is 
fashimiahip casual wear. 

“Also don't forget the 
Iron, that’s important.” 

Figures from the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat, 
which promotes the use of 
wool in fashion, reveal that 
women take much more 
care over choosing their 
wardrobe than men. 

Nearly 80. per cent of 
women said that they take 
fashion seriously while 
more than a third of men 
ad mitte d that good clothing 
was not one of their 
priorities. 

“Yon still meet men. try-, 
ing that pitiful Tve got a 
fanny tie trick 1 rather than 
actually wondering 
whether they look good,” 
said Vivienne Berryman, 
marketing assistant at T M 
Lewin. 

"Many men are more ad- 
venturous with the growth 
of fashion map>7hip« and 
glossy advertising but 
there are still plenty who 
would not know that wear- 
ing stripes and checks is 
more likely to cause a road 
accident than admiring 
looks.” 


to November 1997; and then 
for a short time at the Prin- 
cess Alexandra hospital in 
Essex before returning to Ad- 
denbrooke's NHS Trust this 
January. She also spent some 
tune working abroad. 

A check of hospital records 
ktentiflafl 15 women from Wex- 
ham Park and two from the 

Princess Alexandra who may 
have been exposed to risk. 

Department of Health 
guidelines identity three pro- 
cedures a midwife can per- 
form that could pose a risk of 
HIV infection: giving a local 
anaesthetic, stitching after 
delivery, or attaching a clip to 
the baby’s haad during deliv- 
ery to monitor Its heartbeat 

Any women not contacted 
by the hospitals did not 
undergo these procedures, 
staff said. 

There have been only two 
cases worldwide erf patients 
contracting HIV from health 
care workers: a Florida den- 
tist who Infected six patients, 
and a French orthopaedic sur- 
geon who passed foe disease 
to one patient 

Addenbrooke's said they 
did not know how long foe 
midwife had been HIV posi-' 
tive, and her reappointment 
depended on investigations 
into her conduct 

A spokesman added: “We 
don’t know whether she in- 
formed us as soon as she 
knew. Until now our prime 
concern has been for the pa- 
tients. The issue of whether 
she did any thing wrong has 
been secondary.” 

Pauline Couch, aged 28, 
from Slough, who gave birth 
to her daughter at Wexham 
Park hospital during foe mid- 
wife’s t raining period, admit- 
ted she was concerned by foe 
news, although she was not 
among those women fhwnght 
to be at risk. 

“It’s frightening and very 
worrying. I haven’t been con- 
tacted by foe hospital yet hut 
1 will phone the helpline for 
peace of mind. I know a lot of 
other women who had babies 
at foe same time and 1 know 
they are going to be very wor- 
ried.” she said. 


BBC ‘puts core 
values at risk’ 


Kama! Ahmed 
Media Correspo n de n t 
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S LR DAVID Attenbor- 
ough, foe television pre- 
senter who revolution- 
ised wildlife progra mmin g 
with Life on Earth, launched 
a scathing attack on the BBC 
yesterday. He claimed it was 
in danger of diluting its com- 
mitment to make top quality 
programmes. 

Sir David, who has made 
wildlife programmes for the 
BBC for more than 40 years, 
said that foe corporation’s at- 
tempts to enter foe digital 
revolution put at risk its core 
values. 

“I started broadcasting 
when there was a monopoly,” 
he during a lecture in 
Edinburgh last night “There 
was only one television net- 
work in Europe, foe BBC, and 
It has grown as it should. 

“However, if you are going j 
to have 50 rh»Tini»]s somehow 
you have to pay for that The 
amount of money society has 
to put in win be so dimin- 
ished that the quality of 
product will be diminished.’’ 

He gaid that foe BBC had 
brought a wide range cf pro- 
grammes to viewers who may 
not have discovered certain 
interests if they bad never 

seen them. 

“The whole point of foe mo- 
nopoly situation was that you 

could watch a programme 
about ballroom dancing and it 
would be followed by a pro- 


gramme on archaeology, and 
a high proportion of ballroom 
dancing fens would suddenly 
discover they were also inter- 
ested In archaeology. 

“The position is changing 
and instead of having that 
kind of universal network 
they are going to have special- 
ised networks so what you 
will watch is something you 
already know you are Inter- 
ested in, and that’s a pity.” 

The broadside comes at a 
sensitive time for the BBC 
which has been under attack 
for its rapid expansion Into 
digital television and for a 
series of big commercial deals 
to sell Its programmes 
worldwide. 

Digital television, which 
will be launched later this 
year, will give viewers access 

tO many more rfmnnplB and 

will allow them to subscribe 
to specialist channels, such as 
UK Gold, a BBC commercial 
venture which shows repeals 
from the archive. 

Sir David defended the 
licence fee but warned about 
the dangers of trying to 
change too rapidly. 

"It’s a dich£ to say how ad- 
mirable foe broadcasting sys- 
tem in this country hag b ppti 
and it’s partly down to foe fi- 
nancial basis on which its 
constructed. 

"It should not be about sell- 
ing products or any political 
ethos. I think the BBC has 

stood by that for the last 70- 

odd years, and it is now at a 
crossroads.” 
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Army bans troops from resort 



Owen Bowbott 



A LL: 4,000 British 
troops on Cyprus 
were yesterday 
banned from- .the 
resort of Ayia Napiajpr at 
least a week after an English 
holidaymaker lost mi eye 
when he was allegedly, as-, 
saulted by a drunken soldier. 

The decision to juace the 
seaside town, with its cheap 
bars and tourist discos, resort 
out of bounds for the entire 


army's neigmeneu 
over violent behaviour by on- 
duty soldiers, £ • ■ 

Three members of. the 
Royal Green Jackets -regi- 
ment are currently serving 


life sentences for the sexual 
assault and bludgeoning to 
death of Louise Jensen, a 23- 
year-dld Danish tour guide, in 
Ayia Napia in 1994. 

. The latest violence came m 
the early hours, of Tuesday 
morning, when five members 
erf the First Royal Tank Regi- 
ment ware arrested by G7P- 
riot police outside a dfcco 
following foe alleged attack 
cm Jeremy Caprio, aged 3&. 
from Thornton, Lancashire. 

S peaking from, his bed in a 
focal nic yesterday, MrCa- 
prio described the incident as 

“one of those alcohol things - 1 
didn't have a chance-, they 
just started on me”. - 
•' a group of men. knocked 
him to the ground and started 
kicking Him when he came 


out erf foe disco, he said. 

“I tried to get mi a couple of 
times ... The last thing I 
remember is a boot coming 
into my face,” he added. 

His face was heavily 
bruised and swollen and his 
right eye bloodshot "It was 
completely unprovoked," said 
his sister, Lisa, aged 23. who 
witnessed the assault "Me 
and my cousin Paula tried to 
keep [the soldiers] off but 
there wasn’t much we could 
do." 

Hie doctor treating him. 
Antonis Tsokkos. said yester- 
day. “[His] right eye has lost 
all vision. I think it cannot be 
fhmd Hie has to stay here for 
tyro or three days after the op- 
eration and he will probably 
go home on Sunday. He will 


see a specialist there." 

Four of foe soldiers ar- 
rested have been released. A 
fifth is being interviewed by 
military police. 

Their regiment is attached 
to the United Nations force 
patrolling the Green Line div- 
iding the Turkish and Greek 
Cypriot sections erfthe island. 

The decision to ban all Brit- 
ish troops from Ayia Napia 
until foe end of the Greek 
Cypriot Easter holiday, in- 
cluding those serving in the 
sovereign bases, was taken 
yesterday by the force com- 
mander, Major General 
Angus Ramsay. 

Despite two years of cur- 
fews and restrictions on Brit- 
ish troops visiting Ayia Napia 

after foe killing of Ms Jensen. 


there have been other brawls. . 

Last August, the 1st battal- 
ion the King’s Regiment, was 
banned from foe resort after 
two young British holiday- 
makers were attacked as they 
left a disco with their girl- 
friends in foe early hours, 
j One man needed 22 stitches in 
his battered bee. 

His friend underwent a 
three-hour operation to a 
broken jaw. “This is ex- 
tremely disappointing be- 
cause it does not reflect the 
conduct of the vast majority 
of service personnel in Cy- 
prus,” a Ministry cf Defence 
spokesman said yesterday. 

Army headquarters in Cy- 
prus is now considering ban- 
ning all soldie rs from Ayia 
Napia during public holidays- 


1 



Aftermath of 
violence. . . 
Jeremy Caprio 
(left) in an 
Ayia Napia 
clinic aftw 
the disco 
incident 
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by Arafat’s men 


DavMSharrock 
In Jerusalem 


Y asser arafat’s 
secret services were 
accusal yesterday by 
hitman rights activ- 
ists of murdering a Palestin- 
ian who was suspected of car- 
rying out land deals with. 
Jews. . - 

Mohammed Anqawi, a con- 
tractor who was married with 
10 fhfldry n , went missing 
more than a week ago from 
the -village of Beit Seera In the 
West Bank. 

On Monday his body was 
found near the Palestinian- 
controlled West Bank city of 
WnmaTiah. Angawi, who was 
suspected by the Pal e s tinia n 
police of arranging land deals 
and being a paid informer for 
Israel, had been shot nine 
times. 

Bassam Rid, director of the 
Palestinian Human Rights 
Monitoring Group in the 
occupied territories, said' he 
suspected Palestinian secret 

^ ,?1 - r ' v ■>’ v *" v \ i , * - > i r x " murder. Mr Kid saul Anqawi 

^ ™ disappeared the same day he 
A man collapses as he waits for UN food aid to be distributed In Thiekthou, Sudan, where faming has put thousands at risk photograph.- cxjrinne dufka was invited for questioning at 


Asia’s economic crisis 


Social chaos 
threatens in 
jobless toll 


Andrew Mgglns 
In Hong Kong 


Mk SIA’S economic crisis is 
throwing millions out of 
JFRkwork, wiping out years 
of progress against poverty 
and risking social unrest, the 
International Labour Organi- 
sation warned yesterday in a 
report on the "disastrous 
social consequences” of the 
region's financial woes. 

It predicted that unemploy- 
ment will treble in Indonesia, 
Thailand and South Korea, 
the countries hardest hit by 
the turmoil that began last 
year on foreign exchange mar- 
kets. The currencies have 
largely stabilised but the 
social pain and risk of politi- 
cal instability will increase in 
coming months. 

Eddy Lee, the ILO's chief 
policy analyst, forecast at 
least two more years ofhard- 
ship: “There has been a lot of 
spouting about Asian values. 
The rhetoric said; west, wel- 
fare, bad. Now leaders can see 
the consequences. It is in their 
own self interest to have a 
minimum social protection-” 

The collapse of what had 
been rapidly rising economic 


expectations and the absence of 
any safety net in most Asian 
countries has created "fertile 
ground for breeding social un- 
rest”, said tiie report, which 
will be presorted to trade union 
and government officials In 
Bangkok next week. 

Most vulnerable are mi- 
grant workers and women, the 
backbone of a cheap, mobile 
and docile labour force that 
powered the region’s now 
spluttering "economic mir- 
acle”- The number of migrant 
labourers grew from about a 
million In the early 1980s to 
more than 6-5 million last 
year, many of whom now face 
not only unemployment hut 
expulsion as the factories that 
employ them seize up. 

The World Bank said earlier 
this week that the number of 
Indonesians living in poverty 
will more than double to 
20 million. 

With the exception of South 
Korea, Asian countries have 
weak labour movements, aleg- 
aqy of authoritarian traditions. 
China and Indonesia, east 
Asia’s biggest countries, permit 
aflystate-ccutrafled unions. 

"One of the clear lessons of 
this crisis Is the need to move 
towards greater democracy in 


Ferns of urn* 1 ** «re mounting in Indone sia , where students confronted police in Bandung yesterday photographs fmranravkat 


decision-making,” Mr Lee 
said. “Trade unions are a key 
pillar of this democracy.” 
Asia's jobless rate is un- 


likely to go beyond the highest because of weak or non-exis- 
levels seen in western Europe tent welfare provisions, 
or the former Soviet bloc, but "The whole system in these 

is potentially more explosive countries was driven by very 


high rates of growth leading to 
very high rates of employ- 
ment," Mr Lee said, “This Is 
potentially very dangerous." 


Brothers fall out in feud over Australia’s ‘wharfies’ 


Christopher Zinn 
In Melbourne 


A VERY public family rift 
has come to symbolise 
the bitterness caused by 
the industrial dispute on Aus- 
tralia’s waterfront, which 
yesterday degenerated into 
further violence and the 
threat of national strikes. 

Chris Corrigan, the contro- 
versial businessman who last 
week sacked 1.400 "wharfies” to 
try to break the Maritime 
Union 's stranglehold on the 
dories, has found his trade 
unionist brother attacking him 
on almost every frontpage. 
Derek Corrigan went public 


to condemn his older 
brother’s union-breaking, 
which he claimed would 
result in Australians working 
for Third World wages. 

The dispute has spar ked ip- 
dustrial unrest and rowdy 
picket lines unseen for years. 

“This is an extremely black 
day for the working class. 
You can't crack a walnut with 
a sledgehammer,” said Derek 
Corrigan, a member of the 
Australian Manufacturing 
Workers’ Union. 

Chris Corrigan l athe execu- 
tive chairman of Patrick’s, a 
large stevedoring company 
which appears to have been 
planning the showdown with 
the federal government for 


months. Hie seems to have junctions to stop pickets oper- 
been stung by his brother's ating at docks at Sydney, 


outburst. Tm very saddened Newcastle and Fremantle. 


be used- this opportunity to Patrick's lodged writs with 


bring [the dispute] into the I the supreme court in two 


‘If they just do a decent bloody day’s 
work for a bloody day’s pay, the whole 
of the nation would be behind them, 
every person in the country.’ 


family arena,” he said. 


states to prevent pickets inter - 


Last night the unions, al- fering with operations at the 
ready bound by laws prevent- terminals, and is seeking darn- 


ing secondary picketing, were ages for restraint of trade, 
served with temporary in- trespass and intimidation. 


Unions have warned of 


national strikes and farther 
havoc on the waterfront if 
any injunctions are granted. 
Some pickets have refused 
police orders to abandon their 
demonstration. 

The moves came as the 
Labour opposition leader. 
Kim Beazley, tried to calm the 
violence. 

The government and form- 
ers’ groups, which depend on 
exporting their produce, have 
backed the action against the 
Mari tim e Union. They rlaim 
that the union encourages ar- 
chaic and inefficient work 
practices which damage the 
economy. 

The federal government, 
which has set up soft loans to 
help Patrick's finance the 


redundancy bill, has warned 
unionists there will be no 
early end to the dispute. 

The workplace relations 
m inister, Peter Reith, said: “I 
think it is fair to say it is a 
war of attrition but they have 
to understand the govern- 
ment is very resolved about 
this.” 

Opinion polls show many 
Australians probably agree 
with the brothers’ father, 
Douglas, a lifelong trade 
unionist and Labour voter, 
who said: “If they just get in 
and do a decent bloody day's 
work for a bloody day’s pay, 
the whole of the nation would 
be behind them, not only 
Chris but every other person 
in the country.” 
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Red tide turns 
China against 
Hong Kong as 
farm-fish die 


Pol Pot awaits handover to 
an uncertain fate 


Mck. Cum ming -Bnrea 
In Bangkok 


AP in Hong Kong 


T HE fete of Pol Pot the 
leader of one of the centu- 


I N THE second health crisis 
in five months for which 


Hong Kong and China are 
hlamtng parh other, red tide 
algae have wiped out half Hong 
Kong's farm fish ginre* mid- 
March, threatening to put Ash 
formers out of business. 

Mainland Chinese officials 
have told the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment they believe the 
problem, also affecting main- 
land China fish forms, may 
have originated in Hong 
Kong, the t e rr i to ry’ s South 
China Morning Pest reported. 

Hang Kong officials earlier 
said they suspected Chinese 
waters as the source, and 

Hang Kong environmentalists 
say south China's marine pol- 
lution made this red tide the 
worst for 10 years. 

The algae, which soak up 
oxygen and release toxins, 
have affected 80 per cent of 
Hong Kong's L500 forms. 


■ leader of one of the centu- 
ry’s most brutal tyrannies, 
again hung in the balance 
yesterday, as a commander of 
the Khmer Rouge guerrillas 
he once led said they were 
willing to hand him over to 
the international community 
to be tried for crimes against 
humanity. 

"We have no problem with, 
handing him over but we 
have not yet decided who to 
approach.” Khem Nguon, a 
commander of the dwindling 
band of Khmer Rouge fighters 
who toppled the ailing Pol 
Pot, aged 72, last year, said. 

His comment to journalists 
came as the Khmer Rouge, 
are reeling from large-scale 
defections which have forced 
them to surrender their last 
main base, at Anlong Veng in 
northern Cambodia, and 
retreat into the mountains 
bordering Thailand. 

*T need nothing,” General 
Nguon said- “1 need to end the 


war, to get rid of Pol Pot from 
the movement in order to end 
the war.” 

His comment coincided 
with renewed initiatives by 
the United States to prepare 
for the handover of Pol Pot 
«nrt his trial by an interna- 
tional tribunaL 

White House officials 
revealed the initiative after 
unconfirmed reports that the 
Khmer Rouge had handed Pol 
Pot to the Thai military on 
the Cambodian, border for 
safe-keeping when they 
pulled out of Anlong Veng. 

Taking delivery of Pol Pot is 
only the first of several ob- 
stacles to potting him on trial. 
The US is looking into holding 
him in custody pending a trial, 
but It is unclear where such a 
♦r ial might taka plnrg 

Proposals to create an inter- 
national tribunal in The 
Hague would require the ap- 
proval of the United Nations 
Security CouncE and would 
probably encounter Chinese 
opposition to any trial of Pol 
Pot, Beijing’s former protege. 
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the office of General 
Tlrawt the head of ti}® Bajes- 
♦ Ip tar) general intelligent 
service in RamaEah. 

“We fl-mand that the Pales- 
tinian Authority opens an nnr 

madiata investigation into his 

killing,” Mr Eid said. The Pal- 
estinian attorney generm m 
RamaHah said there would be 
an investigation Into 
Anqawi’s death. . 

Two years ago Anqawi was 
detained for 2D days o n sus gi- 
don of collaborating with Is- 
rael, but was released without 
charge. 

In May and June last year 
three Palestinians who were 
suspected of selling land to 
Jews were murdered. Since 
the Palestinian Authority as- 
sumed control of areas of the 
West Bank, 20 Arabs held on 
charges of collaboration have 
died in prison, Mr Eid said. 

Israel, meanwhile, yester- 
day released its longest- serv - 
ing Pale s ti nian administra- 
tive detainee, who had been 
Tip-ih without trial for nearly 
sixyears. 

Ahiibed Katamesh, believed 
to be of the West Bankas 
most senior members of the 
Popular Front for the Libera- 


tion of Palestine, lrndbem held 
at Damon prison in northern 
Isrpri since September 339fc 
Mr Katamesh was origi- 


of a false identifi catio n card 
and illegal documents. After 
two military corals agreed tor. 
release H m an ball, be was 
placed under ad minis trative 
detention and has be e n ' he ld 
ever since. 

Administrative detainees - 
are jailed for renewable six- 
month periods by milita ry 
order. About 800 detainees 
remain in Israeli prisons, al- 
though several dozen have 
been released after a recent 

high-profile campaign. 

“I have no doubt that Kata- 
mesh was released because of 
public pressure,” his lawyer, 
Leah Tsemd, said. 

• Palestinian police detained 
an nine members of the Is- 
lamic University student 
council, apparently because 
of their involvement in orga- 
nising a rally critical of the 
Palestinian Authority, an offi- 
cial for the militant Islax nfc 
group Faunas s aid y esterday. 
The nine were activists in Ha-/ 
mas’s youth movement, he 
said. 


News in brief 



Abortion ban stands 
for raped women 


ALGERIA’S Mamie authority has denied a report that it had 
decided to let women raped by Islamic militants have abortions. 

Militants have reportoHy raped about 1,600 women since v 
then insurgency began in 1392, prompting government officials 
to appeal to religious authorities for an exception to the coun- 
try's abortion ban. ^ 

On Sunday, the Arab-language dally El Khabar reported that 
the ni g h Triamir Council had Issued a fotwa authorising 
“women raped by the terrorists to end their pregna n cies" . But 
the council said it had issued no fotwa, saying rally that it had 
received a request from the ministry of solidarity and the 
family . That request was incomplete and any request had to 
come from the president Lamine ZerouaL — AP. Algiers. 


Lima lawyer seeks asylum 


A FORMER judge who heads Lima’s Bar Association has flown to 
Coste Rica sedting poihti^ asylunt saying the Beruvian govern- 
ment is persecuting her. 

Delia Revoredo, a constitutional court judge ousted last year by 
President Alberto Fujimori's supporters in congress; said she 
feared for her life because the government was determined to 
silence her criticism of judicial reform. Her husband, Jaime Mur, 


smuggled cars is “political persecution”. — Reuters. Lima. 


Tehran mayor gets bail 


TEHRAN’S mayor was freed on ball yesterday, a day after riot 
police dashed with thousands ofhis supporters. 

Iran’s top leader. Ayatollah All Khamenei, is believed to have 
intervened on behalf of Gholamhossein Karbaschi, who was 
arrested on AprE 4 on corruption charges. Mr Karbaschi had 
became the focus of a power struggle between moderates and 
hardliners within the Islamic government — AP. Tehran. 


Aid workers kidnapped 


GUNMEN yesterday kidnapped 10 aid workers from a small 
airstrip north of Somalia's capital, Mogadishu, the Red Cross said. 

“We are trying all we can do to have them freed,” a spokesman 
said. He could not say how many of the captives were foreigners. 

Since the overthrow of the dictator Mohammed Siad Barre tn 
1991 , Somalia has been carved up Into fiefdoms. Kidnappings are a 
common way of extorting money. — Reuters, Nairobi. 


Four die in Bangladesh strike 








Vi U- 


Bangladeshi riot police standby in Dhaka yesterday as 
home- made bombs explode daring clashes between 
sopporters and opponents of a general strike. Police said 

ronr people died in the unrest photograph: rafiqur rahman 


Journalist in hiding 


banging of a reporter who is accused of defemtogfefem/ 

^B^izmKhmiofthelxjkSamaj, a Bengali dally in Jessore, about 
lESSESt*”** gtme into hiding atfterbath be 


across the country, was outdated. — Arshad Mahmud, Dhaka. 


Havel recovering well 

CZE CH Pres lde ntVa ciav Havel was in "sarnria inpiy mndi- 

tian yesterday after emereenrvfiirraanrm 


stEl^lse. Mr Havel was on holiday ydimhewastokm EL ~ 
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MEPs gain 
power over 
central bank 


WORLD NEWS 7 


Martin Walker fa 


T HE NEW European 
Central Bank is to be 
answerable to elected 
officials after an 
agreement with Ear-reaching 
constitutional implicatX 
Between members of the 
Enropean Parliament and the 
legislatures of the 15 member 
states. 

The bank; whose indepen- 
dence from political influence 
was guaranteed by the Maas- 
. tncht treaty in an effort to 
reassure the markets, will 
twice a year face a special 
committee of MEPs and chair- 
men of the finance commit- 
tees of the 15 national 
parliaments. 

The new committee, known 
as the European Forum, win 
give British MPs the opportu- 
nity to review the central 
bank’s annual report and 
question the euro zone's 
bankers on policy and inter- 
est rate decisions, even while 
Britain remains outside the 
single currency. 

It also establishes an insti- 
tutional link between the 
European Parliament and the 
national legislatures which 
could strengthen the powers 
of parliaments in European 
economic policy-making. 

The twice-yearly appear- 
ances of the bank before the 
Forum group are expected to 
become important events. 
Like the closely-watched ap- 
pearances before congressio- 
nal committees of the United 
States central banker. Alan 
Greenspan, they are likely to 
become the occasion for mar- 
ket-shift ing policy 

statements. 

The European Parliament 
had faced difficulties in its 
campaign to impose account- 
ability on the central bank 
similar to the US Federal 
Reserve Board's accountabil- 
ity to Congress. By enlisting 
the national parliaments, it 
increased its bargaining 
power. It has also established 
a precedent of parliamentary . 
co-operation which could | 


the dominance of 
jatimal governments in the 
the Council of 

™ e parliamentary hear- 
ings are modelled on the US 
congress system, but the 
European Parliament has fur- 
ther demands under negotia- 

“elude publica- 
tion within a day of 

summaries of the bank's 
Board meetings, with full 
minutes within three months. 

These issues are politically 
charged as Europe's finance 
ministers wrangle about who 
is to head the bank, between 
the favourite, Wlm Duisen- 
berg, the head of the Euro- 
pean Monetary Institute, and 
the French candidate Jean- 
Claude Trichet — or a poss- 
ible compromise figure such 
as Luxembourg's prime min- 
ister, Jean-Claude Juncker. 

The initiative was led by 
the British Labour MEP for 
Tyne and Wear, Alan Don- 
nelly, who is monetary 
spokesman for the Socialist 
grouping in the European 
Parliament, and by the chair- 
man of the Commons Trea- 
sury Committee, Giles 
Radice. 

“This will strengthen dra- 
matically the oversight role of 
parliaments, both European 
and national, over the new 
central bank and introduce 
the principle of democratic 
accountability to a crucial 
area of economic policy-mak- 
ing," Mr Donnelly said 
yesterday. 

“We have said all along that 
Europe's monetary policy and 
its interest rates are too im- 
portant to be left to the cen 
tral bankers." 

The first meeting of the 
Forum group is to be con- 
vened in Brussels In June, 
during the British presidency, 
by the monetary committee 
chairwoman, Christa Randzio-* 
Hath, and by Mr Radice. 

“This a very good idea, and 
it is probably best that it be- 
gins as an informal arrange- 
ment to increase co-ordina- 
tion and then build on that , 1 " 
Mr Radice said. 



Dumped cau lifl owers block a road near Morlaix, Brittany, 
prices for the vegetable threaten their livelihood 


yesterday. French farmers are d emanding state aid as low 

PHOTOGRAPH: FRANCK PREVEL 


Documents show 
Germany built 
WW1 ‘death strip’ 


Im Traynorln Bonn 


A GERMAN electrified 
“death strip” built to 
foil spies, escapees 
and the ideological enemy 
was not a product of cold 
war division but was 
erected in 1915, during the 
first world war, by Kaiser 
Wilhelm n in what is now 
the core of the European 
Union. 

According to new 
research published today, 
the Netherlands was sepa- 
rated from Belgium by an 
electrified fence running 
for more than 100 miles — 
an astonishing technologi- 
cal feat for the time. An 
estimated 3,000 people died 
by electrocution on the bor- 
der between 1915 and 1918. 

A University of Antwerp 
historian, Alex Vanneste, 
has spent years researching 
the little-known “Fortress 
Germany” policy that led 
the Berlin authorities to seal 
German-occupied Belgium 
off from the Netherlands. 

In an article published 
today by the liberal Ham- 


burg weekly Die Zeit, Mr 
Vanneste says that the 
death strip ran no miles 
fromn Aachen, west of 
Bonn, to Brugge on the 
North Sea. 

He has spent seven years 
researching the subject and 
has located documents and 
photographs in the German 
and Dutch archives which 
prove the existence of the 
death strip. 

Mr Vanneste contends 
that Berlin was tired of the 
smuggling that occurred 
across the Dutch-Belgian 
border and was also 
alarmed at the hordes of 
spies penetrating German- 
controlled territory from 
the Netherlands. 

Local factories were dra- 
gooned into powering the 
2.000-volt fence. 

Die Zeit says that the ex- 
istence of the electrified 
line, erected two genera- 
tions before the Berlin Wall 
and the death strip between 
the two Germanys of the 
cold war, had been sus- 
pected for many years but 
that historians and experts 
bad scoffed at the notion. 


Wanted: safe home for napalm train 


Martin Kettle in Washington 



U NWANTED, un- 
loved and poten- 
tially devastating, 
a trainload of 
deadly Vietnam 
war-era napalm was yesterday 
rolling across north Texas and 
Oklahoma in search of some- 
one who would give it a home. 

The napalm — an incendi- 
ary petroleum jelly that be- 
came notorious when it was 
used by United States forces 30 
years ago — was the first part 
of a shipment on route from 
California to an Indiana waste 
processing company. 

But when Vietnam-era radi- 
cals and environmentalists 
near the East Chicago process- 
ing plant got wind that the 
napalm was coming their way, 
their protests forced Pollution 
Control Industries (PCI) to 
back out of its contract to dis- 


pose of the infamous com- 
pound. As a result, the napalm 
train was yesterday in limb o 
somewhere in the middle of 
the US, while navy officials 
debated what to do with It 

The napalm 1 b part of the 

10.000 ferns of the chemical left 
over when US troops were 
forced to withdraw from Viet- 
nam in 1973. For 25 years it 
has been stored in more than 

34.000 green canisters on open 
ground near San Diego. 

But while the napalm itself 
may have been forgotten, 
memories of what it can do 
have remained crystal clear. 
Images of flaming Vietnamese 
jungles and, above all. of a 


flaming and naked Vietnam- 
ese girl made manufacturers 
Dow Chemicals a target of 
anti-war protests. 

Napalm is a mixture of pet- 
rol, polystyrene and benzene, 
invented during the second 
world war. It sticks to any- 


thing It touches and burns 
slowly at high temperatures. 
It also depletes the air of oxy- 
gen and can asphyxiate those 
in its vicinity. 

It was used regularly in the 
Korean and Vietnam wars, 
where it was renamed Incen- 
dergeL During the Gulf war, 
US forces reportedly- dropped 
napalm on Iraqi fortifications. 

Over the years, the navy has 
looked at various options for 
reprocessing the napalm, but 
without great urgency. Kit in 
December, after some of the 
canisters began to leak, the 
navy agreed to pay PCI 
EL6 million to recycle it over a 
two-year period, with 12,000 
gallons of napalm travelling 
across the country each week 
by train. 

The decision triggered a 
huge protest in Indiana, with 
campaigners objecting to the 
secrecy and charging that 
PCTs safety record was not up 


A deadly jelly 


□ Ingredients: Petrol 
(33 per cent), benzene 
(21 per cent) and 
pol ystyren e (46 per cent). 


□ Origin: Invented in 1943 
by Louis Fieser. a Harvard 
chemist, in co-operation 
with the US army. 


□ Military use: First used 
in firebombs during the 
second world war. Because 
it burns more slowly and at 
higher temperatures than 
pure petrol. It allowed the 
weapons to have a larger 
range. Because it also 
depletes the air of oxygen. 


when it is used in a cave ora 
bunker it can asphyxiate 
the defenders without 
burning them. It was used 
regularly in the Korean and 
Vietnam wars. In the Gulf 
war, allied forces 
reportedly dropped napalm 
on Iraqi tank obstacles. 


to scratch. 

This week, after battling for 
weeks to convince the protest- 
ers that the disposal process 
would be safe, PCI threw in 
the towel. On Tuesday its 
chairman, Robert Campbell, 
announced: "The situation 
has simply become too volatile 
and is jeopardising our good 
relation shi ps with our cus- 
tomers and residents of this 
community." He blamed “that 


word and that picture of that 
nine-year-old Vietnamese’*. 

Protesters were jubilant 
“We are very pleased that PCI 
has taken this action and we 
assume that the navy will res- 
pond appropriately very 
soon,” said Joanna Hoelscher 
of the Chia ego-based Citizens 
for a Better Environment 

But critics said PCI had suc- 
cumbed to a hysterical cam- 
paign. “The company only res- 


ponded to political pressure," 
said Ron Packard, a Republi- 
can congressman. “The real 
issue is that it Is safe to ship 
napalm: much, much safer 
than gasoline." 

The navy said yesterday it 
remained committed to trans- 
porting the napalm to a safe 
destination for recycling It 
said PCI was one of four com- 
panies which had been care- 
fully considered. 


No RIP for VIPs as 
virtual reality arrives 


Alan Greenspan: US model Wlm Dulsenberg: Favourite 
of public accountability to head the new bank 


Christopher Reed 
In Los An g e l es 


EU chief warns 
euro profiteers 


Stephen Bates fai Brussels 


B ANKS were warned yes- 
terday against profiteer- 
ing by charging to 
transfer .customers’ a cco unts 
into ouros,- as the European 
Commission , backed away 
from a regulatory approach to 
the introduction of the single 
currency. - 

Jacques Sanler, the- Com- 
mission . president, said: fit 
would be preferable at this 
stage .to talk on a voluntary 
basis." V • 

The move came despite 
mounting consumer fears 
that banks are likely to make 
a killing from the introduc- 
tion of the euro, the costs of 
which will largely be borne 
by businesses- - ’ 

Commissioners Insisted 
that competition would stop 
banks charg in g customers for 
exchanging their accounts 
and small change when euro- 
notes replace existing curren- 
cies in early 2002. . 

. They want transfers of ac- 
counts and “normal amounts 
of household cash" Into euros 
to be free, although the Com- 
mission accepts that banks 
will still be able to charge for 

normal transactions. . 

But they expect, financial 
institutions to agree on free 
transfers among .fbenodyes 

— an approach that has failed 

before forcing the Commis- 
sion to step.in to regulate cur- 
rency transfer, charges be- 
tween memb er states. 


Mario Monti, the Italian in- 
ternal market commissioner, 
insisted: “Our recommenda- 
tion on banking charges is 
unequivocal and HpmanfTfng 
There must be standards of 
good practice which will min- 
imise costs to. consumers. 

. “1 am sure banks will see in 
the setting of good standards 
a competitive factor ... they 
should advertise it' 

He said regulation might 
have to be considered if the 
voluntary appeal fails. 

Commissioners said the 
cost of transferring money 
abroad in the transition 
.period after the euro is intro-, 
duced — as a parallel cur- 
rency to national notes next 
January — would fall because 
hawks would no longer need 
to take account of changi n g 
exchange rates. 

Participating currencies 
will be locked into fixed rates 
from January L Countries 
remaining outside the sing le 
currency, such as B ritain , 
Denmark, Sweden and 
Greece, will continue to expe- 
rience exchange rate fluctua- 
tions against the euro. 

Commissioners are getting 
agitated that many 
businesses have not started 
planning for the change, and 
B ubo nic across Europe are not 
yet educating youngsters 
about the changes. 

The Commission wants 
•foj pinaKBes in the H euro-mem- 
ber states to display dual prices 
-- J so 


I N Trift ultimate Tinsel- 
town sequel, dead stars of 
its golden age who lie in 
the Hollywood Memorial 
Park cemetery are to be mar- 
keted in computerised form to 
entertain visitors to their 
tombstones. 

The heart-throb Rudolph 
Valentino, the first best ac- 
tress Oscar winner Janet 
Gaynor, and stars such as 
Douglas Fairbanks senior, 
Tyrone Power, Peter Finch 
and Charlie Chaplin are 
among 400 celebrities — and 
77,000 other folk — who 
thought the Santa Monica 
Boulevard cemetery would be 
their last resting place. 

But there is no rest in 
Hollywood if your name is 
still a draw. 

Now a new company called 


Hollywood Forever Inc will 
market the stories of the cem- 
etery’s famous departed. 
Sound-proofed kiosks dotted 
around the 62-acre -grounds 
will show virtual reality 
tombstones, di gitalised mem- 
orabilia, photographs, film 
clips and narrative about the 
lives of tiie stars. 

Designed 1 to fit into the 
“mausoleum style" of archi- 
tecture, the kiosks will be 
available at no charge to visi- 
tors to the 100-year-old plot 

The entrepreneur who sees 
no RIP for the VIP is Tyler 
Cassity, who paid $375^)00 for 
the now dilapidated cemetery. 

“It’s really a heart and soul 
purchase,” he said. “Our core 
is stories and biographies of 
the dead.” 

Other cemeteries will be of- 
fered virtual reality tombs, 
said Mr Cassity, who first de- 
veloped digital biographies of 
dead people at a cemetery in 


St Louis, Missouri. But the 
real money in the Hollywood 
project will come from 
cremations. 

Few Americans are cre- 
mated but It Is slowly becom- 
ing more popular, if that is 
the word, and California leads 
the US. Mr Cassity hopes visi- 
tors will like the Hollywood 
graveyard so much they will 
choose to have their ashes 
stored near Hollywood’s 
greatest 

AH this win no doubt cause 
many of the interred to turn 
in their graves. But Mr Cas 
sity is undeterred. 

“This win become a vital 
cemetery,” he declared. 

Mel Blanc, the man of 100 
cartoon voices Including 
Bugs Bunny, bad hi« charac- 
ter’s sign-off written on his 
tombstone. It says: “That’s all 
folks.” Clearly, neither Blanc 
nor the rabbit anticipated the 
digital age. 


Clinton seeks trade ties 
with ‘quiet revolution* 


Thomas Uppman 
In Washington 


consumer s can compare. 



P RESIDENT Bill Clinton 
begins a four-day visit to 
Chile today, where be 
will be the guest of President 
Eduardo Frei and attend the 
second Summit of the Amerir 
cas with leaders from all 
western hemisphere 
countries except Cuba. 

Senior advisers said his ob- 
jectives include expanding 
trade »nd cementing friendly 
relations with Chile and 
Brazil, which were once at 
odds with Washington but 
have joined Latin American 
moves toward democracy and 
free-market reforms. 

Mr Clinton is spending 
more time abroad In his 
second term than in his first. 
Last month he visited six 


African countries. After Chile 
he is scheduled to visit Ger- 
many, Britain and probably 
Nort her n Ireland in May, fol- 
lowed by China in June. 

His trips provide a respite 
from media scrutiny of his 
private life. But his senior 
advisers say the visits were 
scheduled long before anyone 
in Washington had heard of 

Monica Lewinsky. 

Mr Clint on convened the 
first hemispheric summ.it in 
Miami in December 1994, and 
the White House national se- 
curity adviser, Samuel 
Berger, said he was commit- 
ted to forging a new relation- 
ship with Latin American 
and Caribbean countries, 
based on their “quiet revolu- 
tion" — the transition to de- 
mocracy and the free market 

As Mr Berger noted, Mr 
Clinton last year visited Max- 


icot Central America, the Car- 
ibbea, Venezuela, Brazil and 

Argentina. 

Mr Clinton had hoped to go 
to Santiago armed with “fast 
track" authority from Con- 
gress to negotiate the creation 
of a hemisphere- wide Free 
Trade Area' of the Americas, 
as was agreed at Miami 

Congress balked at that, but 
Ms Barshefeky and other offi- 
cials said negotiations would 
begin in Santiago anyway. 
She said: “The formal launch 
of these negotiations, 
following 3K years of prepa- 
ratory work, ensures the real- 
isation of the Miami vision.’ 

Thomas McLarty, Mr Clin- 
ton’s chief adviser cn the Amer- 
icas, said last week that the ad- 
ministration was confident it 


would gain fast-track authority, 
but did not need It to begin ne- 
gotiations. — Washington Post 


o 


He drank excessively, 
married four times, slept 
with Innumerable women 
and sometimes treated 
them violently. 

The Jffe of Lawrence Durell 


razirspoor march tor lan 


AleocBcflos 
bn Rfcxfo Janeiro 
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U P TO 100,000 rural' work- 
ers will take to the streets 
in Brazil's Tnain cities tomor- 
row as the radical Landless 


Movement intensifies its fight 
for lan/t reform. The demon- 
strations — to commemorate 
the 1996 massacre of 19 work- 
ers squatting on private land 
- came mnid heightened ten- 
sions nmrt violence between 
the lawrfipgfi and landowners. 


Stew* January the Landless 


Movement has stepped up its 
“land invasions”, in which 
thousands cf wodseas squat on 
private fend until they are 
g i v e n ownership. There have 
been 100 this year, and the total 
is ejected to reach 500 by 1999. 



nanatiwii Eliz abeth Lament (centre) is embraced by campaigners for foreign prisoners* 
rights group at a Sao Paulo prison, where her sister Christine Lamont is being held for a 
1989 kidnapping* She was declared ineligible for Brazil’s new laws allowing foreigners 
to serve sentences at home because of a hunger strike photograph: valdousro gomss 














Jfe TTEMPTS to uncloak 
A the mysterious Tory 
minister featured In 
Gyles Brandreth’s diary of 
the last days of the Conser- 
vative government, as 
serialised in the Sunday 
Telegraph, continue. Ton 
will recall that Gyles, then 
a whip, mentions this enig- 
matic figure missing' a cru- 
cial vote on January 28 
1997. *T think we can guess 
where he is,” he wrote. “A 
little earlier, 1 heard him 
boasting: ‘I’ve got some 
right high- class shank 
tonight. Pm going to take 
her home and knob her 
rigid'.” My colleague Simon 
Bowers rang Gyles yester- 
day to pose the obvious 
question. “My diary speaks 
for itself,” he replied, gno- 
mically, after the style of 
the oracle at Delphi. A little 
hint, then, off the record? 
“Not even ahintor a nudge. 
Pm afraid.” We try a name 
or two. Gyles pauses. ‘Tm 
not saying anything about 
anybody.” And there we left 
It. A check reveals that the 
only votes were amend- 
ments to the Education bilL- 
It will take some time to iso- 
late the missing minister . 
But the net Is already clos- 
ing In, and well catch him 
in the end. 


B Y the way , It is just 
possible that some of 
you suspect the then 
armed forces minister. 
Fatty “Nicholas” Soames. 
In fact, he voted on all four 
amendments. Shame on you 
for thinking that “Nicho- 
las” would use such lan- 
guage. Totty, perhaps, and 
skirt almost certainly. But 
nevter shank. 


Labour is so right-wing that the 
old hard right has lost its voice 


A lthough Easter is a 

moveable feast there 
are two events which 
we know will take place what- 
ever the date of the most im- 
portant weekend in the Chris- 
tian calendar. On the Sunday 
in Rome, .the Pope speaks to the 
dty and to the world and a day 
later, in Blackpool delegates to 
the National Union of Teachers 
Annual Conference do im- 
mense damage to the reputa- 
ti on of their profession. I am an 
the teachers' side. They are 
underpaid, overworked and 
treated, by successive govern- 
ments, with far less respect 
than then dedication deserves. 
Ever y y ear behaviour at the 
NUT conference makes it more 
difficult to right those wrongs. 

The normal excuse is that 
the booers and hissers — and 
the militan t speakers who 
froth and fulminate about 


P ROFESSOR Joan 

Freeman writes from 
London, enclosing a 
fascinating article entitled 
"Is there moral gifted- 
ness?” The author admits 
that morality “is an elusive 
topic”, and raises the 
thorny old subject ofDa- 
browski's theory ofPositive 
Disintegration (not to men- 
tion Kohlberg’s “well- 
known Cognitive Develop- 
mental approach”, one the 
Diary has always found a 
shade simplistic). The 
author Is William J. Hague, 
of Alberta University In 
Canada. Our own young Mr 
Hague’s middle name, you 
will need little reminding, 
is Jefferson. What the hell’s 
the little bleeder up to 
now? 



T HE Cambridge Union 
prepares to welcome 
the most lustrous fo- 
rensic talent since Jim 
Bowen of TV’s Bullseye last 
addressed the young schol- 
ars. On April 30, Mr Max 
Clifford, will propose the 
motion “This house would 
anaesthetise the spin doc- 
tor”. Oddly, not everyone 
approached seems willing 
to share the platform with 
Maximilian. MandyMan-' 
delson, although Initially 
interested, has declined to 
oppose him, while no fewer 
than three Tory front 
benchers — Norman 
Fowler, Francis Maude and 
Michael Ancram — pulled 
out last week. Max will now 
be partnered by Bruce An- 
derson, the anorexic politi- 
cal pundit. 


T HE second contender 
for April’s PC Brains 
is a certain Sergeant 
Williams (we don’t stand on 
rank here) who is attached 
to the nick in Whitechapel, 
east London. When a team 
of officers was summoned to 
investigate a decomposing 
body, the surge had a brain- 
wave, and rushed off — in a 
northerly direction — to the 
address with a can of air 
freshener, and charged into 
the fiat outside which the 
coppers were standing. 
Upon exiting the property. 
Police magazine records, 
his colleagues politely in- 
quired why he had ex- 
hausted every last millime- 
tre of the spray on the flat of 
the person who had 
reported the death, when 
they were about to enter the 
rmsprayed residence of the 
deceased two doors down. 
Stripes off, Sarge. 


T HE mellowing of Newt 
Gingrich is a millennial 
tragedy. An icon before 
whom pilgrims worshipped is 
no more. In the early 1990s, 
the British right, journeying 
to Washington, vied to touch 
the hem of his pinstripes. 
The then editor of the Sunday 
Telegraph fashioned a rever- 
ential interview with him out 
of five minutes’ breathless 
conversation. This was the 
hard man to whom neo-That- 
cherites could turn for com- 
fort But alas, the hard man 
now wears lumber-jack shirts 
over his health-farm slender- 
ness. and has written a con- 
fessional book announcing 
his transfer to the pre-presi- 
dential centre. 

The British watched their 
own domestic conversion a 
little while before. Michael 
Portillo, who entered the 1997 
election as the rightist hero 
certain to capture the post- 
Major Conservative Party, 
left it brooding on a savage 
personal defeat The lessons 
he drew made him Newt’s 
Baptist At the Tory Party 
conference, he announced he 
had become a new man, dis- 
tinguished by humility and 
compassion. The politician 
who once scourged the 
“studied amorality” of state 
welfare, now reflected apolo- 
getically on the party that 
was "thought to favour 
greed’’, was “linked to harsh- 
ness” and "disgusted” many. 

As a marketing strategy, if 
no more, bard right politics 
have evidently bad their day. 
When Gingrich almost wiped 
out cimtanism in the 1994 Con- 
gressional rigcHuns . his pitch 
was populist. Anti-welfare, iso- 
lationist, pro-gun, anti-environ- 
ment, intensely individualist 
new Republicans, espousing 
what they called the people’s 
suppressed agenda, took over 
the legislature. But now popu- 
lism says differently. If you 


want to be a presidential candi- 
date, slim down, mellow out, 
seek the centre. Gingrich’s pop- 
ularity rating, once in the low 
teens, is dosing up on 40 per 
cent The did Portillo, classi- 
cally qualified, to be a hard- 
faced by-election loser, knows 
that, iHdess perceptions of him 
chang e likewise, he may never 
grace the Commons again. 

Even as marketing, this 
tells ns something about poli- 
tics. Have these former ideo- 
logues really changed their 
minds? Are they stepping 
bade from their convictions, 
the better to revive them mice 
power has been resumed? 
This may be how they explain 
themselves to their friends. 
But It’s pretty well beside the 
point Although it is Interest- 
ing that Portillo's old brand of 
politics no longer works with 
voters, it’s even more inter- 
esting that hard rightism, in 
the Anglo-Saxon world, per- 
haps has nothing more to say. 

What any longer, makes 
British rightwing politics 
both plausible and distinc- 
tive? Only nostalgia, with par - 1 
ticular reference to the Con- 
servative Party’s hostility to 
the European Union. For the : 
rest not merely are the offi- 
cial Tories groping for an 
issue, but the ideological 
think-tanks, the engines of : 
rightist ideas, can do little i 
more than quibble at the cos- 
metic edge of Government | 
actions. The concept of the | 
minimal state is an example. 1 
Once at the heart of both Gin- 1 
grichism and Tory futuro- 
logy. it is now widely 
reckoned to be utopian word- 
play whose practical implica- 
tions most voters. In the US at 
least half as much as the UK, 
find repellent Lacking a seri- 
ous constituency, the mini- 
mal state has lost many 
prophets who, not long ago, 
proposed it as the great leap 
forward for the revolution. 


The death of hard rightism 
is partly due to the birth of 
soft rightism within the rul- 
ing Labour Party. Thatcher- 
ism has already had its vic- 
tory there. A New Labour 
that believes in markets, 
abandons equality, embraces 
welfare reform and has rede- 
fined social justice as the abil- 
ity to work, is, in part, a pur- 
loiner of the rightist agenda. 
To some extent, Portillo has 
had his world stolen from 
under him, and is obliged to 
adapt accordingly. 


B Y NO stretch of the 
most malign imagina- 
tion, however, could 
Tony Blair be called a hard 
rightist, a secret Gingrichite. 
He believes in the state, bur- 
nishes its role, sees it as the 
agent, not enemy, of social 
justice. He moved labour to 
the right, but not the far right 
— which he never wifi. The 
hard right's failure to build a 
platform derives from its in- 
ability to cope with the cen- 
trist world he commands. It 
once contributed to redefin- 
ing the centre, but can now 
find nothing that remains to 
be said, except for the sterili- 
ties of outdated nationalism 
and bunkered anti-European- 
ism. As the describer of a new 
kind of future, the hard right 
is, for the moment, finished. 

There are exceptions to this 
pattern, but they tell us little 
from which a Fortfltoite, or 
even a Gingrichite. would 

draw much encouragement. 
The growth of the far right in 
parts of the continent Is omi- 
nous. Whether or not these 
manifestations deserve to be 
labelled fascist, they’re cer- 
tainty a threat to the governing 
consensus. The National Front 
collects a steady 15 per cent of 
the vote In France, and only a 
belated access of courage 
among regional fragments of 
the mainstream right pre- 1 


vented it gaming important 
power-bases in recent elec- 
tions. The Vlaams Blok is a 
power in Belgium, exer t i n g in- 
sidious anti-immigrant influ- 
ence. Jorg Haider's Austrian 
Freedom Party has held rallies 
with Nazi SS veterans. 

This, the anti-democratic 
right has a repertoire of 
grievances, if not an agenda, 
which it is prepared to deploy 
with violence. Unemployment 
is its source of working-class 
strength, high taxation a 
parallel festering-ground for 
business hostility to govern- 
ment Immigrants from Tur- 
key, Africa and eastern 
Europe are the focus of neo- 
fascist rage. Corruption 
within the power elite plays 
another crucial part in hand- 
ing popularity to slick hard 
rightists such as Gianfranco 
Flni In Italy and Bruno Me- 
gret in France. They are the 
beneficiaries of political, as 
well as economic, systems 
whose popular legitimacy is 
becoming perilous. In most 
cases, also, the voting system 
has helped the growth of ex- 
tremist parties which, in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, do not get 
a look in. 

More win be heard of this if 
and when the British have to 
to decide about electoral 
reform. But it will be some 
time, I think, before any vot- 
ing system rescues the hard 
right from the oblivion which 
both Gingrich and Portillo feel 
they must manoeuvre to 
avoid, ft seems that in our 
world there’s no escape from 
the shapeless, edgeless, but not 
brainless, centre. For some 
years we’ve been accustomed 
to seeing this as proving the 
pitifol failure of the old left 
But now we’re seeing an up- 
date: tite new right are com- 
pelled to be revisionists as 
well, casting the same doubt 
on the frailties of political con- 
viction in the modem age. 


head on — are a small percent- 
age of the delegates and even 
less representative of those 
teachers spending their Eas- 
ter holidays on pleasure not 
polemics. But the impression 
their behaviour gives is be- 
yond dispute. 


M M faTHO would choose to 
lllV have their children 
■ 1 taught by such 
people? And it was not a mi- 
nority who voted — against 
their leaders’ wishes — to hold 
a ballot in preparation for 
strike action. The motion was 
carried. 

Do these people never 
learn? When did industrial 
action in schools improve the 
wages and conditions of teach- 
ers or do more than briefly 
postpone changes which the 
government called reforms 
but the people in the class- 
rooms resented and rejected. I 
do not take — and I have never 
taken — the pure-minded 
view that, once elected, a dem- 
ocratic government should 
not be opposed. 

There are education poli- 
cies with which I so strongly 
disagree that I would gladly 
strike against them if 1 
thought strike action would 
change the government's 
mind. But all that strikes — or 
talk of strikes — achieves is 
increased support for the idea 
that teachers must take the 
blame for the failures in our 
education system. There are 
enough people spreading that 
calumny without the National 
Union for Teachers giving it 
extra credence. 

Few professions have done 
themselves as much damage 
as the teachers. The inner 
London Education Authority 
remained justifiably popular 
with parents u ntil its aboli- 
tion. The one c hink in its ar- 
mour was the London Teach- 
ers Association which was 
seen as self-serving, overly po- 


ture afhis tenure, Mr Wood- 
head spoke cfDavid Frost 
working his “habitual al- 
chemy” and securinghis reap- . 
pointment for another term. 
The lecture was foil of such 
vulgar arrogance. It was also 
contemptuous of teachers and 
their largest union. It included 
the sentence, “A friend outside 
education said to me a month 
ago, HI hear another teacher 
whining on about how stressed 
they are, I shall scream’.” This 
week, the NUT played i nto Mr 
Woodhead’s hands. 

There was not a word about 
“naming and shaming” 
s poke n at Blackpool by the 
NUT leadership with whichT 
disagreed. The data by which 
“failed schools" are identified 
is statistical garbage. Public 
humiliation does not encour- 
age greater effort. It stigma- 
tises the schools and so de- 
presses expectation and 
performance. The purpose of 
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the policy is not educational 
but political — populist proof 
the government takes educa- 
tion seriously, and knows who 
is responsible when standards 
falL This week the NUT must 
have made hundreds of con- 
verts to “ namin g and 
shaming”. 

To avoid accusations of 
prejudice, let me say I feel as 
antagonistic towards the . 
other teaching union, 
National Association of 
Schoolmasters an d Women 
Teachers. They seem to be en- 
gaged in a perpetual turf war 
with the NUT and regard their 
main duty to the education 
system as offering better indi- 
vidual representation and 
more aggressive national ne- 
gotiating than their rivals. 

White this goes on, essential 
arguments about im pr o v in g 

our schools are obscured by 
what the public sees as the 
teachers' bizarre behaviour. 
And the reputation of teachers 
declines every Easter. 
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How to block dodgy donations: advice by the Tories’ former treasurer 
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Tips from the trough 


Alistair McAlpine 



m OR D Neill's committee 
[1 on party funding 
BWhlmndil be welcomed by 
all political parties. At last, 
here is a chance to sort myth 
from reality and to unravel 
the muddle that all political 
parties have got themselves 
into with their wild accusa- 
tions. The Idea that million- 
aires can buy policies is 
ridiculous, and must be seen 
to be so. 

Take three names much 
talked about in this respect. 
First, Asll Nadir*, the money 
he gave to the Conservative' 
Party did not stop him fac- 
ing prosecution, and as I 
understand It, he Is now in 
exile on Cyprus. The money 
Octav Botnar gave the Con- 
servative Party did not stop 
the Inland Revenue raiding 
his home. 

And I doubt the money 
given to Labour by Bernle 
Ecclestone Changed the gov- 


ernment's policy on ciga- 
rette advertising. The 
tobacco companies have a 
far more powerful friend 
tiim Bernie Ecclestone: the 
Treasury is the greatest 
vested Interest in the matter 
of cigarette sales. The tax 
they gather is colossal. 

Despite rational argument ; 
to the contrary, the public, 
however, will not accept 
that there Is no link between 
and cash. Those who 
raise funds for parties must 
therefore ask why they raise 
this money: surely It Is to en- 
able theta* party to win votes. I 
In that case, logic dictates j 
that. If gathering large sums 
of money damages your 
party among voters, yon 
should stop doing it, or make 
certain voters know where 
that money comes from, and 
can see there is no political | 
connection. 

As far stopping parties 
raising money: this is a 
brake on democracy. Parties 
should be allowed to raise as 


much as they can and spend 
it how they wilL But a party 
that shows where its funds 
come from wifi gain the elec- 
torate’s esteem. To i«n par- 
ties Cram raising money pri- 
vately and, instead, to 
provide taxpayers' money, 
will only gather th«» con- ' 
tempt of those taxpayers. 

To cap the amounts spent 


Gifts should be 
declared within 
seven days of a 
cheque arriving 


will muzzle debate in an 
election. The argument that 

much of the material that is 

published Is rubbish and 
should be stopped win not 
woric an election without a 
battle between parties de- 
nies democracy. 

The solution is to set a fig- 


ure on pri v ate giving of be- 
tween £1,000 and £5.000. 
Every donation above that 
figure most be declared by 
parties within seven days of 
receiving the cheque. This 
must be done by an adver- 
tisement in the London 
Gazette, the cost being borne 
by the state. Businesses are 
already required to declare 
donations to political par- 
ties: but they make this dec- 
laration in their accounts. 
As a result, it Is sometimes 
two years before the public 
or politicians hear of a dona- 
tion. Under the new system, 
a company secretary would 
have to advertise a donation 
in the London Gazette 
within seven days of sending 
it to a party. 

In either cast— private or 
business donation — the de- 
clarable amount should be 
the exact amount donated. 

As for the parties’ ac- 
counts, these are their busi- 
ness: how they spend their 
money is np to them pro- 


vided they do not break the 
law. If they take my advice, 
they won't publish accounts, 
far to show an enemy the ex- 
tent of your resources is the 
height of folly. 

Of course, there are loop- 
holes that most fund-raisers 
will point out to their cli- 


ents: gifts to kind, back-to- 
back loans, the use of free 
transport, the seconding of 
individuals. The tew. how- 
ever, should be drawn wide 
enough so that any help to a 
party would constitute a gift 
in kind. This help does not 
need to be valued: it should 





be declared far white it is. 

In my days as Conserva- 
tive treasurer in the 1970s 
and 1980s, politics were 
truly adversarlaL Why did. 
people donate to file Conser- 
vative Party? They were ter- 
rified of Labour. La 1983 I 
simply took Labour's mani- 
festo, marked the appropri- 
ate pages and sent It out to 
potential donors. Money 
flowed in. Those who sup- 
ported Labour no doubt be- 
lieved In socialism and sent 
money as a token of their 
support There was rteques- 
tion then of just donati ng: to 
support file winning side. 

Today politics . have 
changed. There is no longer 
an obvious reason far sup- 
porting a particular party. 
Therefore, as support is sus- 
pect far better to be like 
Caesar’s wife, and be seen to 
be honest 
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Lord McAlpine was treasurer of 
the Conservative Party from 1975 
to 1990. 
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Orange Order 

says No 

But the people say Yes 

SPSS’S?? 108 * natv «>y optimistic knew 
to Good Friday pact would 

start injecting, as they have in every other 
P^ce process around the worid^S wfa£ 
ijav ®j2*5 t careers on conflict, growing 

wl ? ** certainti es of SvSm 
3bA warfare, always try to crush the first 
jnWings of better firture. They are used to 
the past, they know their way around it 
Peare threatens them, and they don't like it 

So there should be dismay, but no real 
suipnse, at yesterday’s vote by the Grand 
Grange Lodge, the governing body of the 
2P5P Orter, to reject, for the time being, 
the Northern Ireland accord sealed so dra- 
matically last week. The Order is a redoubt 
of hardcore Unionism, a place where in- 
oransigence is a m att e r of principle. Its 130 
members looked at the details of the ri^a T. 
debated it for five and a half hours, before 
concluding that it could not “recommend it 
to the people of Ulster”. 

This is bleak news for David Trimble, the 
Ulster Unionist leader, who is already 
under pressure from anti-agreement rebels 
within his own parliamentary ranks. The 
Orange Order will be sending LOO rfoipg fl tos 
to the critical meeting of the party's ruling 
council, which gathers at the weekend; that 
body is 860-strong, but now there is a block 
around which the rejectionists can orga- 
nise. Just to make sure, the arch-rejection- 
ist Rev lan Paisley went cm the rampage 
yesterday, as he has done since the moment 
the Good Friday deal was done, preaching 


65 ofdoom, death and impossibil- 

ity He has instantly established himself as 
the de facto leader of the No campaign for 
the May 22 referendum, and he wasted no 
tone yesterday in accusing every Unionist 
who backs it of treachery. His latest contri- 
bution was to press Tony Blair to reveal 
what plans London has if the voters of 
Northern Ireland follow Mr Paisley’s lead 
and bellow a collective No nest month. 

At the other end of the divide, there was a 
quieter, but similarly unsettling develop- 
ment Sinn Fein let it be known that its 
annual conference this weekend would not 
deliver a final verdict on the Good Friday 
accord. That will have to wait till a special 
ordfheis, to be convened before the end erf 
the month. The reason for this change of 
plan may be perfectly innocent — but one 
suspects that the master-tacticians at the 
top of Sinn Fein have concluded that they 
don't yet have the votes to win endorse- 
ment of the agreement They have bought 
themselves some time. Tuesday’s early 
release of nine IRA prisoners from Port- 
laoise jail in the Republic, ordered by the 
Irish government, is susceptible to a simi- 
lar re adin g: it suggests Dublin came under 
republican pressure to prove that the peace 
deal is no sell-out but will bear real fruit 

Nevertheless, the optimists should not be 
downcast yet There is comfort in the feet 
that the Orange Order baulked at symbolic, 
but relatively minor, aspects of the deal — 
prisoner releases, proposed reform of the 
RUC, plans for decommissioning of terror- 
ist weapons — rather than the historic 
change at the heart of it the sharing of 
power wife the Repuhtic. 

But the greatest boost comes in the news 
we report today. The Guardian/Irish Times 
poll, itself an encouraging example of UK- 
Ireland co-operation, reveals overw helming 
support for the accord, pointing fee way to 


a major Yes landslide at next month's 
referendum. The voters surveyed are not 
naive — only a slim majority is convinced 
that the chances for a lasting peace are 
strong — but they are prepared to give 
peace a chance, in overwhelming numbers, 
north and south. Not for the first Hnw , the 
people of Northern Ireland are setting a 
lead. Now it is for the leaders to follow. 


Pol Pot’s price 

The West had a dubious role 

WHEN A MASS murderer has outlived his 
time, he can be put on the market Pol Pot 
may be terminally ill and now, as the 
Khmer Rouge is weakened by splits and 
defections, one of its commanders is bro- 
kering his disposal to the world outside. We 
may be sure feat Khem Nguon, who yester- 
day said **we have not yet decided whom to 
approach”, will seek to exact a high price. 

There is already talk of putting Pol Pot on 
trial for crimes against humanity. Such 
charges are of course folly deserved. But 
why has the international community not 
tried to do so before? For years Pol Pot's top 
ministers travelled with impunity — and 
diplomatic passports — after being expelled 
from most of Cambodia by fee Vietnamese 
in 1979. Why did no one lay a hand cm them 
then, or put the slightest pressure on Thai- 
land to deny them sanctuary and rear- 
service support for the rebellion they con- 
tinued to foment in western Cambodia? The 
answer was always shamefully dear. Cam- 
bodia had been freed from Pol Pot by the 
wrong sort of liberators. An unholy alliance 
of China and fee US, wife weak-kneed 
support by Britain, (which included covert 
training by fee SAS), sought to bring down 
the Phnom Penh regime by setting up a 


bogus government in pgrfie wife the Khmer 
Rouge at its core. 

This history has had -disastrous conse- 
quences for Cambodia. The peace deal 
which led to the UN-backed elections of 
1993 was flawed from the start by according 
equal treatment to the Khmer Rouge. In- 
stead of their bluff being called, they were 
legitimised as a powerful player. This 
should not serve as an alibi for all the 
defects of Cambodian politics since then. 
But it has had a powerful warping effect in 
weakening the country through continued 
war, while the communist and royalist 
parties in Phnom Penh have played the 
Khmer Rouge card against each other. 

By all means let someone snap up Pol Pot 
for fee cheapest price available. Let the 
Security Council be asked to approve an 
international tribunal in the Hague to try 
him: even China these days should be 
embarrassed to oppose it But any bill of 
fridirirngnt must irielude Pol Pot’s minis- 
ters and commanders — whatever deals 
they have struck since then. And while we 
dig up fee Khmer Rouge’s skeletons, the 
West’s own equivocal role should also, at 
last be disinterred. 


Different goals 

Not footie but faience 

OF COURSE football fens need not just go 
to France for the matches. Tourism minis- 
ter Michelle Demessine hit fee ball on fee 
head, so to speak, when she said that people 
without tickets can enjoy all the other 
events in the French towns hosting the 
World Cup. The literature issued by her 
government shows a wealth of goodies on 
offer for the fens. 

The punter may wish to start in Tou- 


louse, not least because fee Canal du Midi 
has been listed by Unesco as "belonging to 
the heritage of h umanit y”. If It proves 
impossible to purchase one of fee stadium’s 
37,000 seats there is a rival attraction near 
by: the Museum of Contemporary Art will 
be displaying its treasures in the former 
Toulouse slaughterhouse. 

English team-followers finding them- 
selves ticketless in Marseilles will no doubt 
wish to respect the “pure art deco jewel” 
which is the city’s opera stage. And for 
those who are not grabbed by the Musee de 
Faience, there is always religious art — and 
the soap factories. 

In reality the programmes being staged 
to the 10 venues do include some really 
imaginative events. It is more a reflection 
on Bri tish philistinism that it is hard to 
imagine every football fen going for them. 
But they may enjoy, in the Op§ra Berlioz at 
Montpellier, a musical representation of 
the legendary game of France-Brazil 1982. 
They may also appreciate the nine metre 
high giant puppk performing the sara- 
bande in Nantes, and even the open-air 
Beethoven’s Ninth in Saint E tienne. Only 
Lens has little to offer except the “steam 
engine shape” of its railway station.' 

MDe Demessine can be sure of one thing 
at least British supporters will need no 
second invitation to “discover Bordeaux 1 ' 

— at least as it is reflected in the products 
of its “most immense and most refined 
vineyards”. Anyone still outside the sta- 
dium for the final in Saint-Denis, just up 
the metro line from Paris, may r eflec t more 
soberly on the fete of fee original Bishop 
Denis. He is best known for having walked 

— after decapitation — with his head under 
his arm, up to the spot where fee cathedral 
city now stands. Even those who miss in a 
penalty shoot-out do not fane such extreme 
punishment 


Letters to the Editor 

Silken words 
and cheap slurs 


A LAS, poor Robert Herrick, 
f~\so massacred bythemfli- 
tary tin ear that Libby Brooks, 
when mourning the kiss of dld- 
fashioned “wooing” (Two 
Love, G2, April SXfefled to rec- 
ognise the delightful: 

Whenas in sUks my Julia 

goes. 

Then, then, methinks,how 
suxetfyflows. 

The liquefaction cf her 
clothes! 

Next, when I cast mine eyes 
and see 

That braoe vibration each 
wayfree, 

— 0 how that glittering 
takethme! 

(Upon Julia’s Clothes) in Lt Cal 
Pople’s version. The man 
should be court-martialled. 
John Ashworth. 

Essex. 


totteChieOnspectoraf 
Prisons undertaking work on 
suicides in prison (Suicide of 
yniing inmate hig hli g hts Jail 
problems, AprHl4). Earlier 
this year, I chaired a meeting 
of organisations a nd individ- 
uals to look at ways of improv- 
ing the suicide^wareness 
strategy in prisons and, as a 
result, many useflil recommen- 
dations are being pursued. 
Joyce Quin MP. 

Minister of State for Prisons 
and Probation. 


tergal preoccupations are 

gaining the altimalB patriar- 

chal approval for under-age 
sex” (Odt for approval, April 
14 ) is a Cheap shir. Outrage! is 
campaigning to lower the age 

of consent to 14 for gays and 
straights to rednee the ertmin- 
alisatkm of young people in 

■consensual relations, and 
removelegalphstaciestoear- 
Iiot sex education. The insinu- 

ation that I endoi^ child sex 
abuse is untrue and sbameftti. 

Peter TatchelL 

London. 


High hopes on drugs 


IN response to the drug czar’s 
I warning about the spread of 
drug misuse among young 
people, you claim that “some 
policies could work” (Leader, 
April 15). There are already 
policies that have been shown 
to be effective. The trouble is 
that we are weak-willed in in- 
vesting enough resources. 
Government research has 
shown that drug treatment is 
effective in improving health 
and reducing crime. It has also 
shown that drag education, 
started early, promises to de- 
lay the onset of substance use. 

The test for Keith HeLawell 
win be whether, in the Com- 
prehensive Spending Review 
on drug misuse, he can 
achieve a substantive in- 
crease in the resources for 
treatment and education; and 
whether we see an increase in 
resources devoted to reducing 
the demand for drugs. Let us 
hope that the spending figures 

are made public so we can 
check progress. 

Robert Ho ward. 

Chief executive. Standing 
Conference on Drug Abuse, 

London. 


ling drugs we are spending 
our money in the wrong way, 
must get through. The 


National Treatment Outcome 
research study commissioned 
by the last government, which 
is the source of the staggering 
pre-treatment crime figures 
you quoted, has already found 
that treatment works. 

Simply holding someone in 
abstinence-based treatment 
for weeks makes considerable 
savings to the public purse 
and significantly improves 
the chances of a long-term suc- 
cessful outcome. Why is it 
then that some of the finest 
facilities in the country are 
facing severe financial diffi- 
culty because desperate 
patients cannot get fending? 
Nick Barton. 

Chairman, European 
Association for the 
Treatment of Addiction, 
London. 

I REPRESENT a council ward 
in Brighton which has drug 
problems. I find, however, 
that by far the most significant 
causes of Alness, crime and 
social problems are alcohol 
and tobacco. I have constitu- 
ents who suffer from respira- 
tory diseases and limb ampu- 
tations directly caused by 
smoking tobacco: and assault, 
physical abuse, illness and 
h mlcpn hnmMi nan st»d by alro 
hol abuse. 


Why does our society pay 
fee bill for addictions brought 
about by highly profitable pri- 
vate enterprise? The real cost 
of illegal drug abuse is insig- 
nificant when compared to fee 
appalling damage being 
wrought by legal drug “deal- 
ers'' and the subsequent cost 
in terms of health and social 
services. 

The Government should 
show fee same courage as fee 
US has done over tobacco. 
Serious consideration should 
be given to imposing a “social 
levy” upon the profits and 
dividends accrued by distill- 
ers, brewers and tobacco pro- 
ducers and manufacturers. 
GQr Jim McGinley. 

Brighton. 

Y OU ask: "Why not restore 
fee old idea of allowing 
GPs to prescribe fee drug 
thereby helping to keep it 
under control?" Why not 
allow GPs to prescribe vodka 
to alcoholics? And cigars to 
smokers? And Mars bars to 
fee obese? And commission 
health care? And enforce 
rationing? And prevent Al- 
ness? And take on secondary 
care? And see in people? Any- 
thing else? 

Dr M AUbeson. 

Stafford. 


Allons-y, allons-y, allons-y 


IKE many other football 
iporters, I am c on side r - 
ing trav elling to France, with- 
out a ticket, to watch the 
World Cup (Report, April 15). 
So few tickets are available in 
England, and so extortionate 


is the mark-up that it seems 
likely to be both cheaper and 
easier to boy tickets in France. 
Nobody believes that tickets 
will not be available outside 
the grounds. ' 

Ed Horton. 

Oxford. 


' chance of a ticket but 
would love to watch matches 
on abig screen in a contented 
wine-induced bare wife fens 
of other teams, I would like to 
thank French tourism 
minister , Michele D emessfrifi. 
both for her invitation to 
come to France for the World 
Cup and for her confidence in 
my ability to do so without 
becoming a violent thug. 
Sarah Wilson. 

Edinburgh. 


THE other night 1 1 
I trailer for Carlto: 


sawa 

trailer for Carlton TV’s 
coverage of fee World Cup. 
Football was aggressively in- 
tercut wife dips from violent 
films such as Die Hard. Not 
one female face was seen. 

Given that the media seem 
so worried about the possibil- 
ity of violence, this kind of 
advertising is Irresponsible, It 
also succeeded in alienating 
myself and my two daughters. 
How many more potential 
female viewers had their 
worst fears confirmed? 

Tradle Jackson. 

London. 


fiWSttea HUES 

WORK0Z TERMiTE- 



Termites in a class of their own 


IT’S true termites (Leader, 

I April 14) can devour wooden 
houses and furniture, but 
feat's not the worst ctf It Ter- 
mites have a corrupt caste cul- 
ture: reproductives (nits), sol- 
diers (gnats), and workers 
( nlbhle r s). The nits have 
wings and ftllly developed sex- 
ual organs, and fly around and 
have lots of flat. The gnats 
have immense jaws for the de- 
fence of the status quo, and 
have some fun. The nibblers. 
the most numerous, have no 
fan, they chew the fkzrnlture. 
build and provision fhenest, 
tend the eggs, and feed and 
groom fee nits and gnats. 


These termites, with their 
bizarre mores, must not be 
allowed to take up residence 
and change our way aflife. 
Robert Walsh. 

Knutsford. Cheshire. 

THE eradication cf a termite 
I colony cannot occur unless 
the qpeen is destroyed. It is 
her activities, solely, which 
control every other termite 
present whether adult, egg or 
intermediary stage. Wife her 
destruction all activity ceases 
permanently in that territory. 
Cherchez la reineJ 
VC Hughes. 

Wltham, Essex. 


George’s war 


profile of George Galloway 
MP (April 15) feat he was a 
political high-flier until 1985 
when he crossed NefL Klnnock 
and Robert Maxwell, who then 
“wreaked their revenge” 
through Maxwell journalists 
investigating Galloway’s ex- 
penses as director of War on 
Want, is untrue. The damag- 
ing material came from War 
cm Want staff desperate to 
get rid of him. As a favour to a 
friend I took a dossier to the 
Daily Mirror, where it was de- 
clined. The political editor 
who took this decision, alone, 
was Kinn ock’s close friend, 
Alistair Campbell 
Chris Janes. 

St Albans. 


Only connect 

V/OUR Leader ( April I) and 
I OnLine (April 9) set out 
wife admirable lucidity the 
case for fibre optic networks 
for schools a nd doctors. At Eas- 
ter, we had David KLunketfs 
pinn to use it to deftase the row 
with teachers over red tape, 

new interest in rural commu- 
nities and more worries about 
NHS waiting lists. Networks 
would make a key contribution 
to all these problems and save 
mflUans of taxpayers' money. 
The telecoms industry has the 
resources to create them and 

the rrwn pitting inrhiefr y ffifi 

resources to exploit them. 
Please, please wgl gover nm ent 

give the necessary lead? 

JM Harper. 

Friston, near Eastbourne. 


Sortie haven 




I N THE fflgh ; Oourt just hie- 
fort Easter, Mr Jasticefiar- 
rison. overruling the flnn- 
kJrV a ■ Department of 
Environment Injector .fort 
fee project was “modest -and 

welcome*! ordered that Pjanp 
to bufld 113 new bosnra at Pea- 
oehaven, Sussex; should not £0 
phaad.- The .inspector, and his 
overlord John Prescott who 
had sanktoned fee.pians, had 
felled, the 

address themselves to dis- 


crepancy between 'this pro- 
jected development and fee 
policy of Lewes District Coun- 
cil, which wanted to divert de- 
velopment away from its 


As one who first st u mble d 
on Peacehaven some 30 years 
ago, at fee height of its notav 
jgy, this judgment seemed 
very surprising- Was it Teally 
poeaflfle now feat anything 
dreamed car devised by man 
could mate Peaeehaven worse 
than it was already? For a gen- 
eration of planning students, 
this settlement served as a 
ghastly warning of what hap- 
pened if yon didn’t have pan- 
ning. indeed, fee people who 
framed planning legislation 

U 1 J fA hOTTO tnA 


— -v - .'V 


spectre of Feaeebavaa floating 
before ^ their eyes. You cornu 
stffl/30 years ago,. get some 
sense of the Initial excrescence 
of peaeehaven after the first 
•world war. It was originally to 
have hem called New. Anxac- 
oirv feq r .'but ’ fee name was 
changed the Gallipoli 

disaster. Its progailtbr was an 




entrepreneur eaTierf Charles 
Neville, newly returned from 
narwta , where he’d buAt up 
scans expertise in speculative 
development. He bought a 
bleak rite on the difib east of 
Brighton for £16^00, broke it 
up into pHofs, and southern off 
piecemeal Once you’d bought 
your plot, you could do what 
you liked wife it Some went 
as far as bungalows, others 
built ghadfg and sh&wflpg Tbfi 
plots on street comers were 
more expensive, so often they 
didn't get tafam, and suc- 
cumbed to long grass and 
weeds. The roads we re a> 

ranged on a strict grid system: 
not always death to a small 
community, as Winchelsea 

proves down fee road, but here 

a further guarantee of monot- 
ony, bungalow alter .shack, 
shads afler bungalow, as far as 
the eye could see. They were 
hired to the coast by their 
dreams: the dream ofa place cf 
same kind by the sea — for 
initially most of these plots 
were bought for holiday 
homes: it was only later, par- 


ticularly during the second 
world war, that many began to 
live there right through fee 
year. They came down from 
town in their thousands, on 
special trains and on coaches 


tbe drink flowed freely, and 
names were signed on dotted 
lines when on sober consider- 
ation peas might have stayed 
sheafted. A boric by one of the 
early Peaeehaven residents. 
Bob Poplett* (whose family’s 
first Peaeehaven home was 
later soM as a chicken run) 
reproduces some erf fee adver- 
tising. “From the city to fee 
sea” one headline pro claims 
alongside a picture cf a steam 
train hog ding for Peaeehaven 


you had to go to Brighton or 
Newhaven and finish, your 
journey by bus). In fee fore- 
ground there’s a tower on the 
flKffe to rival Blackpool's, and 
a p ier , and a bandstand. They 

never got built There used to 

be a theatre, which later be- 
came a cinema; but that was 
burnt down in 1940. And yet 
the early pioneers (as they de- 


scribed themselves) thought 
they had come to paradise. In 
their newspaper, the Peaceha- 
venPost, they celebrated their 
garden city behind the sea in 
terms which Neville himself 
could scarcely have bettered. 
H A lamri of Romance”; “an 
Eden environment”; “a pan- 
orama of pastoral peace”. 
There is even a poem; 

Peace — thrice Messed word 
to hearts that seek/ A haven 
from the storm and. stress of 
W On noble heights swqx by 
the ocean breeze/ Where eye can 
take its fUl e’en to the brimj Of 
Download glories, mighty 
banks and leas;/ Mid eerie cries 
of seagull as they trim/ Their 
wings to kiss the crested wave 
betoio;/ Seek ye such gffls that 
Nature doth bestow?/ They an 
here!Peaeehaomi 

Perhaps it should have been 
preserved as it was, to keep Its 
wanting against implannlng 


alive. The community has con- 
solidated over the years; un- 
made-up roads have been 
tnadt* Tip; rm sightly empty sites 
have been built on; here and 


there, there’s a semi, a terrace, 
even a block of flats. Peaceha- 
ven bag maria fee t rans ition 
from truly rmbraraMe tO SO 
worse than awfloL And yes, it 
could be made worse. The de- 
velopment which fee depart- 
ment favoured and Lewes 
Council resisted would have 
created a new incursxm: into a 
stretch of downland which fee 
Sussex Express describes as 
“the only undeveloped piece of 
lamf on the South Coast be- 
tween. Newhaven and Wor- 
thing”. Not strictly true, per- 
haps, hut that’s certainly What 
it fads tike as you follow this 
stricken coasttend. And the 

hatfie’8 not over now. They 
(yv> ^ new public inquiry, a 
farther inspector's repeat: a 
second, tfriai word from John 
Prescott Has Wm Praertt 
been to Peaeehaven? Knot, be 
gfrnmri take a look. It ought to 
be an essential part of the edu- 
cation of anyone given com* 


"Peaeehaven, a pictorial history, 
by Bob Poplett, Phlllimore, E11J5 


Blunkett accused of criminal 
attitude to education 

IN THE 1790s feeBvangeli- 
I cat Hannah More, threat- 


ened hellfire to impoverished 
people who did not send their 
working children to Sunday 
school- New Labour policies 
about Improving school atten- 
dance seem to be reviving this 

tradition. Imustnow wfllmy 
child into good health for 90 
per cent of the time. 

For 18 years we have been 
governed by King Canutes 
who believe they can will 
people to be healthy and 
clever. The Government 
should provide money to revi- 
talise teaching, rather than 
initiate headteachers Into the 
role of domestic police force. 

E Knights. 

St Leonards on Sea. 

RilANYofuswhinlngteachr 
I VI era are parents who want 
the best for our own children 
as well as those we teach . 
That’s why we criticise poli- 
cies that reflect an even nar- 
rower philosophy of educa- 
tion than that espoused by fee 
previous government. 


By returning to an educa- 
tional traditionalism nar- 
rowly centred on the 3Rs and 
tests, David Blunkett is pro- 
moting the very approach 
which failed many previous 
generations of children and 
turned them off learning ■ 
altogether. 

Children learn best when 
they are encouraged to think 
rather than follow instruc- 
tions, to ask awkward ques- 
tions, to disagree and put for- 
ward alternative perspectives. 
David Rosenberg. 

London. 

R A AY we suggest that all 
iVI children with aspiring 
parents should now be en- 
couraged to turn to crime at an 
early age, in order to win a 
placeat the new Medway Se- 
cure Training Centre. Its gen- 
erous provision of computers, 
books plus a seven day a week 
study programme (not to men- 
tion class sizes) out-performs 
the best of the private sector. 
Gerry and Suzanne Woolf. 
Brighton. 
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the Beatles 


J OHN Wilbraham, 
who has died aged 
53, was the outstand- 
ing classical trum- 
peter of his genera- 
tion — reaching the height of 
his profession in his early 
twenties. He appeared with 
most of the major London or- 
chestras and held the post of 
principal trumpet with the 
New Philharmonia, Royal 
Philharmonic, BBC Sym- 
phony and Philhannonia Or- 
chestras between the 1960s 
and 1980s. 

As a soloist, he was 
renowned for his recordings 
of the Baroque solo trumpet 
repertoire, and was one of the 
country's first and leading ex- 
ponents of the piccolo trum- 
pet The first of his many solo 
recordings with the Academy 
of St Martm-ln-the-nelds and 
the English C hamb er Orches- 
tra was made when he was 23, 
in 1967, the same year that ha 
played as a session musician 
on the Beatles’ Magical Mys- 
tery Tour. He performed on 
film, radio and television 
scores, and played the Bride- 
shead Revisited theme tune. 

But his greatest legacy is 
perhaps the one he left 
through his pupils, for whom 
he became a guru figure. He 
was professor of trumpet at 
the Royal Academy of Music, 


the Birmingham School of; 
Music, the Royal Military 1 
School of Music at Kneller 
Hall and at Wells Cathedral 
School. He gave master 
classes to young people 
throughout the country, and 
had that rare gift of being a 
performer of the highest cali - 1 
bre who could also cammnni- 1 
cate t he es sence of his sirin c , 
in an Imme diately approach- 
able manner. 


He was a big man 
affectionately 
known as Jumbo, 
but hated strangers 
to assume this 
familiarity 


Meet brass players have 
their favonrite anecdote 
about John. He was larger- 
than-life. a personality who 
loved to tell stories, and about 
whom stories are told. He was 
a man of great stature — ar- 
tistically and physically — 
and an extremely sensitive 
and thoughtful being. Among 
his friends he was affection- 
ately known as Jumbo — al- 


though he intensely disliked 
strangers to assume this 
familiarity. 

John Wilbraham was born 
in Bou rnemo uth and educated 
at Raynes Park Grammar 
School. He studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music be- 
tween 1962 and 1965, where be 
won the Aubrey Brain Prize, 
the Frank James Prize and the 
Silver Medal of the Worship- 
ful Company of Musicians. 

John's approach to teach- 
ing was highly personal and 
at its heart were the basic 
principles of technique, how 
to blow a trumpet and the im- 
portance of a lyrical trumpet 
sound. He could not only In- 
spire pupils to try to match, 
his own gloriously rich trum- 
pet tones, hut also give them 
the skills to do it. The tech- 
nique, once mastered, en- 
abled the Wilbraham student 
to achieve his or her fall po- 
tential, and to be self-healing 
if problems arose later on in 
their career. Hie prepared his 
pupils to be physically 
equipped as players and men- 
tally equipped as musicians 
to haniflp life in the music 
profession. 

In 1991 he left London for 
Wells, Somerset, In the hope 
of starting a new life. But two 
years later kidney failure and 
septicaemia brought him 


John Wilbraham one of Britain’s ieatHwg exponents of the piccolo trumpet 
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dose to death, dogged by ill- 
health and diabetes, he was 
never again to reach the pro- 
fessional heights of his ear- 
lier years. 

1 encouraged him to com- 
mit his principles of trumpet- 
playing to paper, with a view 
to publishing his definitive 
trumpet tutor, and daring the 
last few months Matthew 
Booth, who had formulated 


tho basis of the Wilbraham 
teaching philosophy for his 
master's dissertation, and 
John worked in a master/ap- 
prentice fashion to refine that 
text The resulting book, to be 
published later this year, will 
be dedicated to his memory. 

John always knew where 
he was going, and how he was 
going to get there, and was 
usually one of the first to ar- 


rive at rehearsals. He r ecalle d 
an occasion when he bad 
been booked to play the 
Haydn Trumpet Concerto in 
York. After a long trai n Jon r- 
ney from London, he arrived 
at the venue laden with his 
luggage to find he was not 
just a little early. He bad ar- 
rived a year too soon. 

A story was told about him 
and the back-desk viola 


player. One day at rehearsal 
the viola player turned to WIl- 
b rah am behind him and 
snarl pH, “Can’t you play a bit 
quieter, you're giving me a 
headache?” 

"If only you had practised 
mor e,” observed the trum- 
peter, “you would be sitting a 
bit nearer the front” 

From early in his career, 
John Wilbraham was at the 


front but he has departed this t.T 
world too soon. His death is a 
a huge loss to the British nm-- 
sical world. - . ij-. 

His marriage ended in' 
divorce. 


ill of 


Antony Kearns 


John Wilbraham, trumpeter, £ 
bom April 15, 1944; died April 5, 
1998 ‘ 
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Expert guide to the high life 

T HE author and journal- } Forced to leave Zurich Uni - 1 hot as that industry declined I lyrians and Allemanics, Rhae 
1st Mark Heller, who versity when Switzerland he wrote — or edited — 15 tinns and Walsers, and bow 
has died aged 83, used banned study to nan-citizens, books on skiing and moon- their high pastures varied ac 
a cosmopolitan back- 1 he read geophysics at Cam- taineering. For three years he cordingly. Yet, for the un 


T HE author and journal- 
ist Mark Heller, who 
has died aged 83, used 
a cosmopolitan back- 
ground and a singular knowl- 
edge of the Alps to entertain 
and guide many Britons in 
the compelling, sometimes 
cruel, ways of mountains. 

Heller was bom in Lanca- 
shire. IBs mother was Welsh 
while his father, a Viennese- 
born, Wallasey-based cotton 
broker, was a naturalised 
Briton, who was interned dur- 
ing the first world war. ha 
1921 the famfly moved to 
Zurich, enabling the yotmg 
Mark to form enduring at- 
tachments to the Parsenn at 
Davos and the Monte Rosa 
area of Zermatt. On foot in 
summer, on skis in winter, he 
came to know many of the 
major Alpine peaks. 


Forced to leave Zurich Uni- 
versity when Switzerland 
banned study to non-citizens, 
he read geophysics at Cam- 
bridge University, before 
serving in the International 
Brigade In the Spanish Civil 
War. He volunteered for army 
service in January 1940, and 
was a lance-corporal with the 
British Expeditionary Force 
where his fluency in German 
was valuable on the retreat to 
Dunkirk. In 1941, commis- 
sioned tn in tellig ence, he be- 
came an Enigma codehreaker 
at Bletchley and married" 
Blaine , an army surgeon. 

He left the army a major, 
and took over the Zurich cot- 
ton-broking job after his 
father's death. In 1959 the 
Hellers returned to Britain. 
He became a dealer on the 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange, 


but as that industry declined 
he wrote — or edited — 15 
books on skiing and moun- 
taineering. For three years he 
was chief instructor on Ski 
dub of Great Britain repre- 
sentative courses, his knowl- 
edge of mountaineering, off- 
piste techniques and the great 
Alpine crossings — the Haute 
Route, the Oetzel and Stubal 
— were of special value. His 
1969 Ski was a seminal work 
for budding skiers. 

He began a long writing 
association with Guardian 
Travel, where he was. a 
writer of depth and percep- 
tion, a peppery critic, and one 
who could warn of exploita- 
tion and over-development 

In his Ski Guide —Austria, 
commissioned by the Guard- 
ian, he could describe differ- 
ences in villages settled by Il- 


lyrians and Allemanics, Rhae- 
Hana and Walsers, and bow 
their high pastures varied ac- 
cordingly. Yet, for the un- 
aware, all might be termed 
“typically Tyrolean". 

He retired at 70, finally mov- 
ing to Neston In the WirraL 
Many of his secrets died with 
him. to- he would not be drawn 
an Bletchley. What remains in 
the written word is a dear, pro- 
found contribution, to peoples' 
pleasure in mountains. 

Heller’s wife died In 1993. 
He Is survived by his four 
children His ashes will be 
scattered on the slopes of the 
Riffelbeig above Zermatt 


John Samuel 


Mark Heller, author and journal- 
ist bom November 15, 1914; 
died February 26, 1998 
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Customers 
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Serves 


Support 


MJN 400-2 
wth Windows 98 


“The Ultimate 
Performance” 


min's is amongst the world's 
first PC manufacturers to 
launch high performance 
systems based on the new 
Intel Pentium* II processors 
with speeds upto 400Mhz. 

All systems come complete 
with a free upgrade voucher 
to Windows 98 and can 
be purchased on Interest 
Free Credit 


MJN 400-2 PC 98 


Intel 400Mhz Pentium* D Processor 
128Mb SDRAM 
8.4Gb ultra ATA-33 bam drive 
8Mb AGP x2 AH Rage Pro fl-jqpert @ 
WofK) 3D jyaptnics 

DVD-ROM drive vrith MPEG-2 playback 
(also functions as fast CD-ROM) 

LS120 120Mb floppy drive (also functions 
as 3.44Mb drive) 

> PC-TV system wttti Teletext and video 
capture 

> 56K Rockwell flash u p gadaable voice 
modem 

Full Videophone inducing COLOUR Video 
Camera 

19* extra large SVGA 026 dp screen 

3D PCI wavetable sound 

5i2K pipeline burst cache 

IBM . Gold voice recognition 

Intel 100MHz bus motherboard with 

440BX chipset 

Executive subwoofer system, headset 
nricrophone and Joystick 

> windows % with Windows 98 up&ade 
voucher and Lotus Smartsuite 97 

All standard features Induing mouse, 
keyboard, and standard pons 



Jan Dickenson writes : In the 
1970s I was a pupil at Thirsk 
school, which had a policy of 
sometimes Inviting local poli- 
ticians to address pupils. One 
such politician was Joan 
Maynard (obituary March 30). 
Initially, I was rather con- 
fhsed: there was a chain of 
sweetshops In the North-east 
called Maynard's. I thought 
the lady must represent this 
organisation. However, as she 
spoke, I realised that this was 
not the case. It would be ele- 
gant if I could remember 
some phrase of the speech or 
attribute some Damascene 
conversion of myself 
following her words, but I 
cannot. What I do remember, 
though, is the passion of her 
speech which awakened me 
into f-hintcirtg that politics 
might make a difference, that 
authority should be ques- 
tioned and that the (benign) 
Conservative squirearchy 
which still held away in 
Thirsk was not always ri g ht . I 
am thahkfbl Chat she had the 
courage to make her stand in 
the north-east and, on a per- 
sonal level, that she accepted 
the challenge of speaking to 
an assembly hall full of ado- 
lescents a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 


Across an abyss of words 


,i 


A LAIN Bosquet who has 
died aged 78, did what 
every distinguished. 
French writer is expected to 
do. Hie was prolific, producing 
some 50 books, and won a 
string of literary awards for 
his navels and poetry includ- 
ing Academle Franpaise 
prizes, the Gancoart, Apolli- 
naire and Sainte-Beuve. He 
was a critic and essayist, wrote 
a distinguished series off auto- 
biographical volumes and. as a 
journalist wrote thousands of 
pages in newspapers like Le 
Monde and Le Figaro and in 
periodicals such as La Nou- 
velle Revue Franpaise and Le 
Magazine Litterdlre. 

He compiled anthologies, 
was a di recto r of the Calmann- 
Levy publishing house, and as 
the author of several volumes 
of aphorisms, he was quoted 
as a sage and as a wit He even 
tried his hand at writing 
plays. 

Thus he represented the 
French literary .world. But 
Bosquet was not ‘French. His 
real name was Anatole Bisk 
and he was born in post-first 
world war Odessa. Shortly 
after his birth, the family fled 
from Russia, and after a stay 
in Bulgaria, settled In Bel- 
gium. There the name Bosquet 
was adopted, and he was edu- 
cated at Belgian schools and 
the University of Brussels. 

The German invasion of Bel- 
gium had the family fleeing 
again, first to southern France 
then to America. Bosquet 
served in the Belgian army 
and was attached for a time to 
the French army — being ac- 
quainted with defeat on both 
occasions. In New York he 
joined his parents and took up 
with the GauBlsts, working on 
their newspaper, Le Voix de la 
France. 

He returned to Europe in US 
uniform, working for Intelli- 
gence in London and fallowing 
US forces to Berlin, where he 
served with the four-power 
city administration. Back in 
America after the war he be- 


Birthdays 


Joan Bakewell, broadcaster, 
65; Ellen Baxidn, actress, 44; 
Nick Berry, actor, 35; Valerie 
Davey. Labour MP, 58; Lynne 
Franks, publicist, 50; Sir 
John Harvey-Jones, indus- 
trial troubleshooter, 74. Vince 
Hill, singer, 66; Sir Richard 
Lawrence, editor, Early 
Music News, 52; Margaret 
Maden, educationist, 58; Ruth 
Madoc, actress, 55; Conchlta 
Martinez, tennis player, 26; 
Spike Milligan, comedian 
and writer, 80; Gerry Raf- 
ferty, singe r and songwriter, 
51; Constance Shacklock, 
mezzo-soprano, 85; Llew 
Smith, Labour MP, 54; Dusty 
Springfield, singer, 58; Prof 
Barbara lizard, educationist, 
72; Sir Peter Ustinov, actor 
and writer, 77. 



Bosquet . . . literary awards 


came professor of French liter- 
ature at Brandels University. 
Then he returned to France to 
teach American literature at 
the University of Lyons. 

His first volume of poetry 
appeared in 1945. He published 
volumes of literary criticism, 
including studies of Emily 
Dickinson and Walt Whitman. 
He was also one of the editors 
of a four-volume collection of 
Belgian literature in French. 

Whether in poetry or novels, 
and more directly in his auto- 
biographical works, Bosquet 
was haunted by the presence 
and the memory of his 
parents. His fa th er, Alexander 
Bisk, had been born In Kiev in 
1884. He had wandered around 
the universities of Heidelberg, , 
the Sor bonne and Vienna, 
achieved a reputation as a poet ' 
and was the first R ussian 
translator of Rilke. During the 
1917 Revolution he was con- 
demned to death and only es- 
caped thanks to the cleverness 
of his wife, Bertha Turiansky, 
daughter of a Jewish mer- 
chant in Odessa. She had 
studied the violin under Leo- 
pold Aver, Heifetz’s teacher, 
and in her American exile, 
while her husband became a 
dealer In rare postage stamps, 
she studied sculpture with Al- 
exander Archipenko. 

Bosquet approached the 
question of his parents In 


three ways. There was what 
be remembered directly; what .. 
he could reconstitute from - 
what his parents had told him • 
or what he had learned from i 
other sources; and that which • 
he imagined and emerged - 
where time and space were., 
abolished. 

For Bosquet this last was 
important Where history is . 
powerless, he said, poetry be- 
gins. The so-called “abyss" 
which supposedly exists be-_i 
tween generations is an Iflu- . 
sfon. One can reinvent one's 
father: one can invent the past , - 
His poetry waslively~an4 itf. 
is as If his early contacts with . 
the surrealists were always 
present He had known Anditi . 
Breton and they had been 
friends until Bosquet pub- . .. 
fished an anthology of surreal-. 

1st poetry which met with Bre- - 
ton’s angry disapproval. He 
liked to juxtapose images in a 
lively and unexpected manner. 
But behind this fantasy,, there • 
is a sad drama; irony leads to 
anguish; the provocation con- 
ceals tragedy. Spinoza asks; 

“Is not t h i s eternal?” And the. - 
poet replies: “What is this eter- 
nity that is so ephemeral?" :- • 
"Where are you going, why do 
you travel so fast?" he asks foe 
comet The comet repiiesr “Bn 
going home to bed!” 

He is survived by his wife. 
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Douglas Johnson 


Alain Bosque! (Anatole' Bilk), - 
writer, bom March 28, 1919; died 
March 17. 1998 
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Death Notices 


: . 


CARTER. Alice Maud. (MaCBftilly Jn - 
ToBwm Lodge Nursing Home, on Wti April 
TB98 aliar a afrort illness, ago d flB yoaro. 
Fm oral sorvfcs m Qnrimsrand CrsmoB- 
on Friday 24di April u lOCtom. Floral 
JUwtea may bo sent to T Patman A Sons, 
Funeral Directors. 1/3 Makkrn Road. Great 
Baddow. Chetmafom. CM2 TOW. 
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£2348 


Intel 333Mhz Pentium" U Processor 
128Mb SDRAM 
&4Gb ultra ATA-33 hard drive 
8Mb AGP X2 ATI Rage Pro (Expert @ 
Work) 30 graphics . 

PC-TV system wrth Teletext and video 
capture . . 

56 KRockwei flash uppadaable voice 
modem 

FuK Videophone Jnduding. COLOUR 
Video Camera 

3J5" SVGA OJZSdp screen (17* and 19* 
optional) 

32' speed MAX CD-ROM drive 

Creative Labs 3D wavetable sound 

512K pipeline buret catfw 

IBM Gold voice recaption 

MJN ATX system with Intel 440LX chipset 

Premium speaker system (not shewn), 

headset irdtatqjlwne'andjpjstick 

Windows SG wltb Windows 98 upgrade 

voucher and Lotus.SmartaiitB 97 

AB standard features kidudlng floppy drive 

mouse, keyboard, and stimdaid P«t= 


£1596,83 


MJN 350-2 PC98 


• Intel 350Mhz Pentium* II Processor 

• 64Mb SDRAM 

• 8.4Gb ultra ATA-33 hart drive 

• 4Mb AGP x2 ATI Rage Pro 3D gaphics 

• 56K Rockwell flash upgradeable voice 
modem 

• 15" SVGA 0.28dp screen (17* optional) 

• 32 speed MAX CD-ROM drive 

• 3D PCI wavetable sound 

• 512K pipeline burst cache 

• IBM Gold voice recognition 

• Intel 100MHz bus motherboard with 
440HX Chipset 

• Premium speaker system (not shown), 
headset microphone and Joystick 

• Windows 95 with Windows 98 upgrade 
. voucher and Lotus Smartsuite 97 

• Afl standard features including floppy 
drive, mouse, keyboard, and standard 
ports 
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ACountry Diary 


WHITBURN: The bay, stretch- 
ing north from the mouth of 
the River Wear at Sunderland, 
was a hive of activity at low 
water. In the distance, on the 
sands, we could see walkers 
and joggers taking their con- 
stitutional; kids playing foot- 
ball or flying kites; a beach- 
comber with a metal detector. 
And down among the rocks, 
everyone was searching for 
something. There were bait 
diggers bent over their forks, 
stocking up for afternoon fish- 
ing trips. The dink rtf geolo- 
gists' hammers came from fos- 
sil hunters half way towards 
the water’s edge, where winkle 


collectors were busy. We'd 
COme to mooch among the 
j shallow rock pools. The first 
yielded just the familiar coat- 
of-mail shells, with their plates 
; of overlapping scaly armour, 
alongside grey and mother-of- 
pearl top shells. Then, under a 
wrack-draped rock, we uncov- 
ered a sun star — 10 - armed, 
big as a tea plate, in cheerful 
shades of pink and orange. 
Soon we turned up another 
gem — a cowrie, no bigger 
than a child's ftngemaiL Al- 
though no match for their bril- 
liant tropical remain «, there's a 
i particular excitement in find - 
ing tills exquisite mollusc ' tn 


the waters of industrial Wear- 
side. Even better was to come. 
Concealed in a crevice was an 
iridescent Aeolidia papfllosa. 
This two inch-long sea sin g , 
whose back is covered in 
fleshy projections called cer- 
ate, somehow . manages to 
recycle undamaged stinging 
cells of its sea anemone prey 
and incorporates them in its 
cerata, for its own defence. 
This was the second specimen 
of this delightful little animal 
that Fd found along the north- 
east coast this week, suggest- 
ing that they move inshore in 
spring to breed. 

PHIL GATES 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Buy NOWL. Pay Oct *98 
Interest Free Credit 




% Bmnpte:M«33«PM5. 

After 6 rnamta pay iteM; 
_ saeaajq arro w onfr if* 
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£163.20 deport and then nahins for 6 montts. 
i price —cash pnee -=-£3359 +£2S defray *■ Vat = 
epaid wtMn 6 months. Finance Is 
MdabieOT request- 


Tel: 01282 777 555 
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A PAGE 2 review yesterday of 
Benjamin Britten's Paul Bun- 
yan performed at foe Lincoln 
Centre, New York, wrongly 
stated that no CD recording of 
the work was available. A two- 
disc set was issued by Virgin 
Classics in 1988. 


The right choice 


YESTERDAY'S television 
review (Page 19. G2) referred to 
Jeremy Bulger; the Christian 
name should have been James. 


Done is published by Main- 
stream Publishing at ES59. 

ALTHOUGH BBC Radio 4's 
The World Tonight has several 
women presenters, as we said 
in Monday's media section 
(Page 18, G2), Robin Lustig 
fronts the progra m me three 
nights a week and is its main 
presenter. 



FULL details of the book about 
his years as a heroin addict by 
Warren Fellows were not given 
in the article about him yester- 
day (Page 8, GZ). The Damage 


AN ITEM on local government 
elections (Page 8, April 9} said 
that in Roll, the Lib Dans had 
won a seat from Labour In a 
council byelection earlier this 
year. This Is wrong: there have 
been no by-elections in Hull 


this year. Labour has won the 
last three ward by-elections. 

CATO'S phrase “Carthago de- 
feqga es t" (Carthage must be 
destroyed) was erroneously at- 
tributed to Cicero in an article 
<ai political rhetoric, (Page 5, 
The Week, last Saturday). 

R is t he po lity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers’ Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax : .0171 239 9897. B-maU: 

readeriEguardian.oo.uk 
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publically-owned, the Post Tile total 
Office is on a roll. But what 
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T EE Post Office is 
ail anomaly It is a 

successful public 
enterprise at a 
Him* When public 
ownership has 
become imftiKhtnnahie • even 
with New Labour It is lying 
like a beached whale while the 
Government decides whether 
. to push it out to sea with all 
the other privatised corpora- 
tions, or keep it in the public 
sector (while c ontinuing to 
commandeer a disproportion- 
ate amount of its profits) or 
something in between. 

That file FO is a very suc- 
cessful corporation of its kind 
Is not In serious doubt It 
scares well on most interna- 
tional comparisons anf l has a 
record ofsteadlly improving 
productivity — though its 
recent industrial relations 
record has not been good. The 
one-day strikes ' of 1996 
reduced its usual creditable 
achievement of delivering 
over 90 per cent of first class 
mail the following day to 8S.9 
per cent that yean 
It employs 194,000 people 
making it one of the country's 
biggest employers. It lias .an 
annual turnover of over £6J 
billion on which it made a 
profit of £361 million after tax 
last year (the 2 lst year of con- 
tinuous profitability)!' 1 )- But 
it irks the PO that the Tree - 1 
sury snatched 75 per cent of 
its profits as “dividend”. 

This was less than the dra- 
conian 91 per fa«bw the 

previous year; bat is well over 
the dividend p ayou t s that 
most private sector compa- 
nies make. These are typically 
under 50 per cent of post-tax 
profits. ThePO argues that it 
is being robbed of funds that 
could have been used for 
expansion. - . - 

For the past six years the 
PO has been under, almost 
continuous review as. succeed 
sive governments have tried 
to decide what should be its 
rote to the information revolu- 
tion during the run-up to .2003 
when Europe’s postal markets 
wfll be liberalised. 

The rmb of theprohlem is to 
combine commercial freedom 
(which the PO craves) with 
ftnanriiii acco untabili ty white 
also -resrfvixig the. thorny 
political • problem; whether 


there should be privatisation 
and, if so, hownuch. 

The Conservatives twice 
recoiled from total and partial 
privatisation of the PO 
because they feared a revolt 
on their own backbenches, 
and a backlash from public 
opinion. But Labour; despite 
having opposed Conse r v ativ e 
plans in opposition, have this 
week floated the idea of sell- 
ing up to 49 per cent of the PO 
on the stock markets to raise 
up to £2 billion for fire Trea- 
sury. 

This may prove short 
si ghted because the sale of 
minority stakes in mrnpantpfi 
are unpopular in the City and 
wonld raise mnch ie«g th«m a 
majority flotation. This is ; 
because control is not passing' 
to the private sector; so the 
possibility of a lucrative take- 
over bid would not be in 
prospect. ■ 

The PO has more commer- 
cial freedom than it used to 
have, but it- has to submit all 
expansion plans to the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry 
for approval; a process that 
can delay Implementation by 
np to six months and which 
gives it less freedom than its 
competitors. Meanwhile, over- 
seas rivals are taking busi- 
ness from the PO in Britain by 


Counter* Ltd 

LtofeaJsoahugeretal'nBtwcric^^PI^^’^ 
sefflng stationery, stamps, TV Bcences, 
insurance and other services and items. It is 
hugest outlet for the National Lottery. People pay 
their bOs through the post cflioe and the entire 
network oflere currency exchange services. Over 
£125 bflfion goes through its hands eech year; Is 
own turnover is £1,161 mtton, and pre-tax profits 
In 1 997 were £34- maSoa 


Byroad 

29,000 
vehicles 
covered 466 
mffionsmBes 
in 1996/97 


air with 32d£SKM| 
ffij^ maldng 
airports and covering -'. * 
1 2,000 rides to deliver'- 
kw over 3m*on 
letters. 




ms 


offering one-stop flpaig with 
UK-based companies under 
which they do all overseas 
deliveries for diant> (and 
maybe printing and other ser- 
vices as well). 'Within 20 miles 
of the PCs headquarters in 
London five overseas post 
offices (Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Switzerland and Bel- 
gium) have established sales 
offices. Eighteen months ago 
the privatised Dutch' post 
office purchased TNT the 
international delivery service 
for £1 bflUon. The German 
postal service is buying 22 J> 
per cent of DHL, one of the 
other international courier 
services. • 

The PO argues that its 
international ambitions could 
be severiy restrained if it isn't 
allowed the commercial free- 
dom that many of its rivals 
already have (including the 

s HTI-natiniiftligpri Fr ench 

postal service). 

A comparision could be 


with the 

to bt^hh SE gSP 

stole a march 

on its Interna- 
Honal rivals by being priva- 
tised and — much more 
Important — deregulated 
years before its Continental 
i rivals. 

At home the PO has 
expanded the number of ser- 
vices it offers through its net-' 
work of 19,000 main and 
sub-post offices (like foreign 
exchange and insurance) but 
wants the freedom to grow- 
more aggressively It is 
already the- biggest lottery 
seller Some 10,000 outlets sell 
scratch cards and 4JJ00 are an 
line for the twice weekly draw 

As . revealed by the 
Guardian earlier this week, 
the PO wards to hid for the 
running of the entire 
National Lottery in 2001 in ' 
partnership with Lifiewoods. 
This could lewd to seven-day 


trains cany 25%^^pj|||^ ^^ i 
Wfr* / of nation's post 

/ Now ill system 

A purpose-buBl noad-ral Interc han ge at 
WHsidsn, London was opened last year as - 
opening and more part of ■ £150 mifion investment in Raikiet. 
business for its Incorporating a fleW of high-speed trains 
traditional prod- W®d to provirKial centres. Me new system 
nets as lottery ter- alnsiohanrtie “““^nal lOQmafionitems 

minals attr*/* pw yew for next day delivery. Further 
^^custoSS temtinal s are planriad. and over 30 existing 
.. TT”— 118 **. stations have bean adapted to handeths 
into the shops. mi contefcieni. 


new. customers . . 
into the Shops . mel contain 

There were peo- 
ple. ^io. wrote-off 
file PO when the telephone 


that file PO would be mor- 


Sttisectlption 
services ' 


zfio d * 


W esjooo 
postal staff 
dafivertha 
| post to your 

V door + 




was invented (who would ever tally damaged if it were pri- "™ c " ■ \ door V- 

wrlte a letter again vfiien you vatised — though there would HQ I i^ioo X.- u jd? 

could speak live to someone at be worries about file long- I 

the other end?); again when term future of file universal 
the fax machine arrived and letter service under which the 

more recently with the com- PO is obliged to deliver to the 1 requirement if it were priva- the question of ownerbip out 
ing of email. But so far there remotest places at : the stan- Used has now been shown to of party politics (while mak- 
has been an unexpectedly dard letter rate, irespective of I be a nco-problem. The recent ing easier for a future Conser- 


symblotic rela tion sh ip cost 

between rival delivmy sys- Privatisaticp and deregula- 
tems. tion are quite separate can- 

For instance, every mobile cepts (even though they are 
phone purchased generates at forever mixed in the public 


least 14 letters a year (for 
h illing and payments), and 
recently the PO announced a 


cost Commons Select Committee vative government to sen the 

Privatisation and deregula- report(2) showed that the PO rest). Equally there is no rea- 
tion are quite separate con- could simply be converted son why in a pluralist society 
cepts (even thon gh they are into a publicly-owned pic the PO shouldn't continue as a 
forever mi™d in the public whose fnan« didn 't count publicly owned corporation 
mind because Mrs Thatcher against the borrowing paying regular dividends of 40 
did both things at once.) requirement. per (tent to the Treasury while 

Increased commerdalisa- 1 ’ 


jwned pic the PO shouldn’t continue as a 
int count publicly owned corporation 
borrowing paying regular dividends of 40 
per cent to the Treasury while 


ff parts of the PO Incurred operating with c omm ercial 


partnership with Microsoft to tion will undoubtedly gener- large losses, then the -Tree- freedom, 
deliver hard copies of emailed ate problems if the PO is left sury wouldn't step in — man- At the very le ast a would 
doc uments, mainly to dlents in the public sector These a gpmont would be held provide an alternative model 
who are off-line. could arise from a major accountable in the usual way of how companies can operate 

The PO says that it is ban- investment that goes badly And if the whole of the PO — which may be iraluaMe to 
riling 50 per cent more le tter s wrong (film the naHnnaiiwprt however implausibly — were future. What would be difu- 
than a decade ago and will be National Freight Corpora- to go bankrupt? ■ cult to jusmy to mtKt people 




than a decade ago and win be National Freight Corpora- 
delivering 20 per cent more in tion’s disastrous foray into 
five years from now Produc- Europe two decades ago) or 
tivity it claims, has risen by 33 fr om allegations that a pnb- 


to go bankrupt? cult to justify to most people 

In the end it would be the would be If the decision on 
gam* problem whether it was the long-term future of one of 
a publicly or a privately- Britain’s biggest companies 
owned monopoly The Govern- was taken not to secure the 


per cent during the past licly owned PO was using tax- owned monopoly The ^ w 

decade as a result of mechani- payers’ money to subsidise ment would have to toude Mrtniriareta 

safian and increased driver- unfair competition with the whether to rescue it jor st^d 

ies^ private sector (see Rupert aside and allow a suitable pn- quick one-off financial fix. 

So whafs the problem? Gov- Murdoch’s recent criticism of vatesajtorsayiour 
eminent, that’s what. The PO the BBC). to the end, the question of 

desperately wants more cam- But similar problems would future ownership will be Soorowsi. Post Office Annual 
SSfrSsdStth^S arSfffiero was totally pri, decided by the Gowirnment 

- from the bureau- vatised especially if. as Ifl^ afte assrerinc ^tow pu^ S5SS5ff“ lthfiPo81 

cractic interference of the Its basic monopedy was^ left (^taKm^might react o^JaraiaoriEOB. 


is doubtless why the prospect Graphic sooroeKPO Annual 


DTI and the money-grabbing intact- They would be dealt is doubtless whyiau ! prospect wu 
habits of the Treas^^nW- wtth t>S an independent rega- ct soM.og fteport. 

to be agnostic about lator was floated this_weeK wiujb wwwi 

ownership, l^Sgthat to The hoary probtem of MPs were safely away from Rohan, 
government and the dec- whether the PO’s finan c e s theCommons. 

grateT would need to be part of the There to smargumMttteta VWorK 

It would be silly to suggest public 
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theCommons. 

There is an argument that a 
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Chairman makes last-ditch effort as rival announces a salary bonanza 


Vauxhall 



takeout 


to argue 


pay deal 


David Qow 
Industrial Editor 



ICE Reilly, Vanx- 
hall’s chairman, 
launched a cam- 
paign yesterday to 
persuade his 
10, 000-strong workforce to ac- 
cept a tough pay and produc- 
tivity deal by agreeing to give 
up his basic £160,000 salary 
for a year. 

Warning in a personally 
signed letter that either 
Luton or Ellesmere Port, its 
two British car plants, could 
face closure unless costs are 
slashed , Mr Reilly said the 
eight board members would 
take a salary cut and around 
25 senior executives a pay- 
freeze this year — “to secure 
the future of Vauxhall”. 

Under pressure from its 
American parent. General 
Motors, to cut costs by 30 per 
cent, Vauxhall was last night 
In make or break talks with 
unions to secure a three-year 
package that would begin to 
match levels of productivity 
and flexible working prac- 
tices already achieved in con- 
tinental * 


A Vauxhall spokesman 
refused to disclose the scale of 
the board members’ pay cut 
this year, but in 1996 they 
each earned a total of between 
£90.000 and £225,000. 

Seeing the move as evi- 
dence that VauxhaU's man- 
agement and workforce were 
acting shoulder to shoulder; 
Professor Garel Rhys of Car- 
diff Business School said Its 
real purpose was to persuade 
GM*s main board that its UK 
subsidiary was serious about 
cutting costs. 

Prof Rhys, a leading motor 
Industry expert, said: "Its a 
really serious campaign they 
have to engage in with the 
US. The Americans have got 
it into their heads that the UK 
is a high-cost region, basi- 
cally because of the pound, 
but also because of frmdaman- 
tals, and Mr Reflly is trying to 
show that he is seriously at- 
tacking these." 

In his letter, written over 
Easter while he was in 
Fr anca, the Vauxhall chair- 
man admitted that overcapac- 
ity in the European car indus- 
try and GM*s decision that it 
would meet future ' demand 


plants in Ger- 
many, Spain 
and Belgium. 

But some 
production 
workers and 
staff at the 
two British 
plants gave 
Mr Reilly’s 
somewhat 
unusual de- 
marche a 
dusty res- 
ponse, dis- 
missing it as 
at best a 
grand gesture 
and at worst 
a crude stunt 


The Americans 
have got rt into 
their heads that 
Britain is a 
high-cost region, 
mostly because of 
the pound, but 
also because of 
fundamentals’ 


for its Vectra 
replacement 
by investing 
in only two 
plants in- 
stead of the 
three now 
making the 
model, could 
hit the UK. 

“Many 
other factors 
will influence 
the decision, 
but clearly 
this puts the 
future of one 
of our plants 
in serious 
doubt If one 
plant dosed. 


to frighten them into voting 
for lower pay. Others wel- 
comed it as a move to get rid 
of a “them and us” attitude. 

Workers earning on aver- 
age £33.51 an hour pointed out 
that Mr Reilly could afford to 
forego his basic salary of 
nearer £90 an hour. They are 
being asked to accept a deal 
offering 25 per cent this year 
and increases matching infla- 
tion for the next two years — 
but also measures to dramati- 
cally raise productivity. 

A former stockbroker who 
joined GM in 1975 after pon- 
dering his future for four 
months in a but on his native 
Anglesey, Mr Reilly earned 
£249,000 in the nine months of 

1996 after his April appoint- 
ment as Vauxhall chairman 
and manag in g director. 

Company officials said his 

1997 salary, bonus and perks 
package would not be dis- 
closed. until later this year, 
but it is more or less certain 
to have been substantially 
higher. A year ago', Mr Reilly 
became a GM vice-president 
and liable to benefit from a 
lucrative remuneration 
scheme linked to the world's 
biggest carmaker’s Interna- 
tional performance. 


this could affect VauxhaU's 
market share and therefore 
cast doubt over all manufac- 
turing in the UK and jobs in 
an other Vauxhall depart- 
ments,” he said. 

The proposed deal the 
workforce would vote on 
removed those doubts, he 
added. “It provides the pros- 
pect for manufacturing at 
both our plants for the long 
term ... and we would be 
ready to take advantage of 
any opportunities for expan- 
sion in the fixture.” 

Mr Reilly dismissed sugges- 
tions that the proposed dead 
was' a sham, and that Vaux- 
hall was being greedy. One 
Luton worker, however, said 
that nobody was ready to ac- 
cept it. “Two years ago, they 
tried the same thing, t elling 
us that the plant’s future 
could be threatened." he said. 

But Prof Rhys said it was 
Quite feasible that GM could 
invest mi the European main- 
land, leaving Its UK sites to 
wither away. ‘"The unions 
have tended to see Luton as 
being under t hreat, but they 
will now be trying to get 
across to the workforce that 
Ellesmere Port could be in the 
firing line." 



Reflected virtue . . - Nick Reilly's slimmer image may please GM, but British staff are sceptical photograph: ian hoogson 


Cost-paring Ford chief gets £1 2m 


David Gow 


A LEX Trotman, Ford’s 
British-born chairman 
and chief executive, 
last year took home a re- 
cord $20.5 million 

(£12.2 million) in salary 
and stock options as the ve- 
hicle group reported profits 
at an all-time high. 

Like a host of global cor- 
porate executives, Mr Trot- 
man’s basic salary was rel- 
atively modest — $2 million 
last year and $1.9 million in 
1996. Bat his bonus and 
share options, tied to corpo- 
rate performance, boosted 
his “total remuneration 
package” to more than 10 
times basic pay. 

His bonus soared to 
$7 million, a company re- 
cord, from $2.5 million in 
1996, as the world’s second- 
biggest motor company 
posted a $6.9 billion profit. 

Mr Trotman’s stock op- 
tions. given under Ford’s 
long-term incentive plan, 
amounted to $9.8 miiiinn. if 
these are excluded, his 1997 
pay was $10.7 million, com- 
pared with $5.7 minion the 
year before. • 



Alex Trotman is richly rewarded for delivering record profit photograph: jon frehjch 


US analysts said this 
reflected the changes Mr 
Trotman had engineered at 
Ford, which last year pared' 
its worldwide overheads by 
$3 billion, three times the 
target figure, and has set a 


of 


cost-cutting target 
$15 billion this year. 

Ford announced this 
week die first significant 
revision to its bonus plan 
since 1955, the year Mr 
Trotman joined the firm. 


Some 5,000 employees will 
have their bonuses- tied to 
targets such as net return 
on sales and customer satis- 
faction. while the top 350 
exeentives will benefit 
from share-option schemes. 


Lloyds bumps up compensation 


Pensions mis-selling settlement 
likely to exceed £300m forecast 


Pauline Sprtn g a tt 


L LOYDS TSB warned yes- 
terday it would probably 
have to Increase the 
£300 million, provision it has 
already set aside for possible 
compensation for tbe mls-sell- 
ing of personal pensions, fuel- 
ling speculation that other 
providers would follow: suit 
Analysts expressed sur- 
prise at the extra provision, 
which came as Lloyds TSB 
revealed that its profits in the 
first three months of the year 
were hi gher than in 1997. Sev- 


eral analysts warned that 
other pension providers could 
also be forced to reassess 
their provision levels, al- 
though many are likely to be 
able to do so away from the 
glare of Instant publicity. The 
main h ank and insurance 
company results season has 
just been completed and it 
will be several months before 
they need to give updates on 
their performance. 

Sir Brian Pitman, Lloyds 

TSB nhatrman , ap paking at 
the bank’s annual general 
meeting in Glasgow, said the 
extra provision was likely 


following last month’s launch 
of the sooalled second stage 
of the pensions review by the 
financial Services Authority. 

T his involves focusing on 1 
non-priority cases — the 
1.8 million younger people 
who took out personal pen- 
sions between April 1S88 and 
June 1994. According- to the 
FSA, it is now possible that 
.the total cost of compensation 
for pensions mis-selling could 
fop £11 billion, nearly three 
times title original £4 billion 
estimate. 

“it is likely that this second 
stage of the pensions review 
will require us to make fur- 
ther provisions in 1998,” Sir 
Brian said. 

A Lloyds TSB spokes- 
woman said the bank could 


not put a figure on the extra 
provision. “It would be un- 
wise to guess.” she said. She 
added that foe bank had writ- 
ten to half a million custom- 
ers who had bought its pen- 
sions since 1988 and had 
Identified 70,0X10 priority 
cases. It had dealt with 13,250 
of these, paying out £132 mil- 
lion in compensation so for. 

• Tobacco and insurance 
conglomerate BAT is due to 
provide a preformance brief- 
ing on May L. 

A spokesman for BAT said 
that only one of its financial 
services companies. Allied 
Dunbar, had any sizeable pen- 
sions provision. Allied Dun- 
bar increased its provision 
last October by £85 million to 
£200 million. 


Co-op Bank boosts profits for 
the fourth consecutive year 


T HE Co-operative Bank 
revealed yesterday that it 
is planning to boost its links 
with sister operation Cooper- 
ative Insurance Services, but 
ruled out a merger in the 
short term, unites Liz Stuart. 

“We have very different 
customer bases — the bank 
has a very high concentration 
of As and Bs — and we do not 
want to start Ignoring either 
end of the mar ket" said chief 
executive Mervyn .Pedelty, 
reporting a .fourth consecu- 
tive rise in the bank’s profits. 

Pre-tax profits increased by 
21 per cent, from £45.5 million 
to £55 million. Operating prof- 
its before bad debts were up 
17 per cent at £79 A mi lli o n. 

Mr Pedelty said the Im- 
proved performance was due 


to strong growth in the per- 
sonal sector, particularly in 
its Credit card business. 

• Birmingham Midshires, 
tbe building society at tbe 
centre of a deadlocked bid 
battle, said yesterday that it 
was considering floating on 
the stock market 

Plans for the society to be 
taken over by Royal Bank of 
Scotland for £639 million were 
thrown Into disarray last 
month when Halifax tabled a 
£780 minion bid. 

A society spokesman said 
flotation was an option 
“being given serious consid- 
eration”. If the society de- 
cided to float it could have a 
market capitalisation of be- 
tween £850 million and 
£1 billion. 



Notebook 


Don’t be beastly 
to rate-setters 



Mark Milner 


S OMEONE once de- 
scribed a ca mel as a 
horse designed by a 
committee. It cannot have 


been a committee of econo- 
mists — they, would have 
given the result more 
bumps than legs, at least on a 
s easonally adjusted basis. 

Of coarse, it is easy to poke 
fun at the profession. Eco- 
nomic forecasting may o we 
more to scientific modelling 
than Mystic Meg but it has 
always been fraught with un- 
certainties. Some unexpected 
variant is always lying in 
wait to sanrihag the unwary 
or over-confident pundit. 

Because it has the job of set- 
ting Britain’s interest rates, 
the Bank of En gland ’s mone- 
tary policy committee cannot 
afford to be sandbagged. So it 
must avoid being either over- 
confident or unwary- Being 
wrong would not help very 
much, either. 

That said, the minutes of its 
meetings are in danger of be- 
coming a caricature of aca- 
demic caution. For every 
issue raised at tha March 
meeting (and the MPC is cer- 
tainly exhaustive in its pur- 
suit of issues), there were at 
least two points of view ex- 
pressed and sometimes a 
whole range. Even the fall in 
unemployment in January — 
for the 28th month in a row, 
for heaven’s sake — was “dif- 
ficult to interpret”. Minority 
versions of the so-called riv- 
ers cf blood — thp fan charts 
in the inflation reports which 
show the MPC’s judgment of 
the odds on missing the infla- 
tion target — may appear, so 
as to reflect differences 
within the committee. The 
MPC was not even sure if it 
was less divided in March 
than it was a month before. It 
thinks it “probably’’ was. 


Less divided, that is. 

City analysts used to mak- 
ing snap decisions and manu- 
facturing companies wres- 
tling with the strength of the 
pound and the prospect of 
recession may have little 
patience with such apparent 
other-worldllness. 

A couple of points may be 
offered in the MFC’s defence, 
however. The minutes may be 
overly academic and threat- 
ening to get more so, but they 
show tbe committee’s lines of 
thought Better a surfeit of 
uncertainties than the cer- 
tainty of secrecy. 

Secondly, the MPC’s indeci- 
sion does not mean it has 
fallen victim to policy inertia. 
Its deliberations, at present, 
hinge on one question: should 
the repo rate be 7.25 per cent 
as it is now, or 7.5 per cent in 
order to keep inflation locked 
on to the 25 per cent target? 

The MPC may spend much 
time and effort debating the 
fine balance between the two 
and coming to a split decision 
on doing nothing. It is not too 
difficult however, to think of 
previous economic policy- 
makers who, facing double- 
digit inflation and interest 


rates to match, would have 
loved such a dilemma. . 

The MPC may be an awk- 
ward beast but it is too soon 
to get the hump with it 


Policy maze 


pensions mis-selling 
ccanHal rightly contin- 
ues to haunt the indus- 
try. and looks set to do so for 
some time. Yesterday, Lloyds 
TSB warned it would have.to 
bump up provision against its 
exposure, from an already in- 
creased £300 million. Al- 
though Lloyds TSB has not 
put a figure on the additional 
amoun t it may have to pay, 
the presumption must he that 
Sir Brian Pitman would not 
have raised the issue at the 
annual meeting unless tbe 
hank believed it neededatiriy 
extra sum. 

Lloyds TSB will not be 
alone in feeing a steep In- 
crease in the mis-selling bflL 
Other companies will have to 
beef up their provisions, too, 
as the authorities increase 
pressure on the industry, to 
look at non-priority, cases: 
younger people who will not 
be looking to draw their pen- 
sions for years to come. 

t .act week, the Financial 
Services Authority reckoned 
that the final total for the. 
compensation required will 
reach £11 billion, compared 
with early estimates of 
£4 billion. Even the new fig- 
ure is being called into ques- 
tion. Actuarial consultancy 
Bacon & Woodrow reckons 
the figure could be as high as 
£22 billion — if all those en- 
titled to compensation actu- 
ally come forward, to.daim.it 
It predicts, however, that four 
out of 10 of those consumers 
entitled to compensation will 
be put off by the sheer com- 
plexity of the process. 

If Bacon & Woodrow’s esti- 
mate is only halfway accu- 
rate, -the drop-out rate would 
be a scandal in its own right 
No one should be surprised, 
however, that claiming com- 
pensation can prove off-pnt- 
tingly difficult. 

The whole basis of pension 
provision in the UK. is "too 
complex. The law on toe-tax 
regime governing pendens 
alone runs to 1,132 pages. ®e 
Government is right to top 
up the pressure on companies 
to compensate those who 
were mis-sold pensions. But, 
as the National Association of 
Pension Funds suggested yes- 
terday, it might put Its own 
house in order by simplifying 
the tax regime. 


Lending credence 


T HE Law Society claims 
to have come up with 
innovative proposals to 
solve the perennial problem 
for home buyers of “the 
chain", it suggests, for exam- 
ple, that lenders provide 
double mortgages where sales 
are delayed and envisages 
public-spirited “stockholding 
companies” buying up prop- 
erties to prevent chains 
breaking down. Tax breaks 
would help, too. It is hardnot 
to applaud any measures 
which make house-buying 
simpler and less stressfoL 
The snag with the Law Soci- 
ety’s plans, however, is that 
they are innovative only with 
others’ money. 


City braced for 
Schroders bid 


Ian King 


S HARES in Schroders, 
Britain’s last remaining 
Quoted merchant hank 
of any note, jumped by almost 
10 per cent last night as spec- 
ulation swept the City that 
the firm has received an ap- 
proach from a foreign buyer. 

Although rumours of a bid 
for Schroders had circulated 
for some time, market 
smirces said there were signs 
a deal could be imminent. 

Among na m es mentioned 
as potential buyers were 
Goldman Sachs, JP Morgan 
and Morgan Stanley Dean 
Witter, who would make logi- 
cal buyers. 

Dutch group ABN Amro, 
which owns the British stock- 
broker Hoare Govett. has 


been tipped before now, as 
has Germany’s Commerz- 
bank, which recently stepped 
up its London operations. 

iASt night, voting shares in 
Schroders jumped 253p to 
2377p, while . the non-voting 
Shares rose 2I5p to 2,625p — 
valuing Schroders at almost 
£5.7 billion. Schroders 
recently reported a 8 per cent 
increase in fultyear pretax 
profits to £249 minion. - 
Analysts pointed out .that 
any takeover of Schroders 
would have to be an agreed 
one. because the Schroder 
family controls almo st 45 per 
cent of the company, nearly 
all through the voting shares. ' 

Purchase of -Schroders 
would leave Flemings, which 
is privately . owned, as the 
only remaining British mer- 
chant bank of any size. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK R*=i < « 


Australia 2539 
Austria 20.77 
Belgium 00.82 
Canada 2.36 
Cyprus 0.86 
Danmark 11.31 
Finland 9.04 
France 9 STS 


Germany Z3558 
Greece 317.13 
Hong Kong 12.89 
India 66.74 
Ireland 1.1795 
Israel 6.29 
Italy 8341 


Malaysia 6.147 
Malta 0.64 
Nethertanda 3,3113 
New Zealand 2J36 
Norway 12.29 
Portugal 302^9 
Saudi Arabia &21 


Stappoiezes . 
South Aides 825 
Spain 249,13 
Sweden 12.79 
Seflzarbnd £44 - - 
Turkey 396,140 
USA 1*177 


Supplied by NMWosr (oxchjttfng rupee, shekel ami mdoBarl 
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SPORTS NEWS 13 


G u I landtoswoop 
In stamina tost 


2SSfr ayn ° tbeCUtanddriedfo r 

2,000 Guineas favourite Xaar says Ron Cox 



EVER mind the op- 
position, Andre Pa- 
bre was reckoning 
_ without the British 
weather when he re-routed 

S? £°E ^tended prep 
race at Maisans-Laflltte last 
week to wait for this after- 

iX?atN^S, Cra ™ 

«.F 8 s ^Pf. S' 1001 "! is the last 
thing Fabre wanted for Xaar 
S 2,000 Guineas warm-up 
But the Rowley Mile is riding 
unusually soft, and withno 
obvious front-runner in 
today’s small field it is un- 
likely that last season’s devas- 
tating Dewhurst Stakes win- 
ner will be seen at his best 

It was in similar circum- 
stances at Deauville last 
August that Xaar met with 
his only defeat in five starts. 
In a muddling race he suc- 


cimbed to Charge D'Affiaires, 
a coat whom he subsequently 
thrashed by three len gths jn a 

ssStaSy™" race at 

Zatonic, the sire of Xaar, 
was beaten on his seasonal 
debut prior to w inning the 
2j000 Guineas for Fabre in 
1 M 3 and defeat here need not 
spell the end of Xaar's Classic 
cl aim s. But last season’s top 
two-year-old is simply not a 
betting proposition in the pre- 
vailing conditions. 

All in all, this is a race to 
watth, not wager on. But if 
stamina is to win the day 
Geoff Wragg-s Derby hope 
Guiland ( 3 . 10 ) might prove 
the answer. 

By Unfuwain, Guiland 
should stay well this season 
and he showed he could 
handle cut in the ground 


Grey Monk regains winning habit 


THE Grey Monk signed 
■ off from a virus- 
restricted Mwipnipi with a 
10 -length victory over Pim- 
berley Place in the Grade 
Two Faucets For Mira Rada 
Showers Trophy Chase at 
Cheltenham yesterday. 

The Grey Monk became a 
virus victim after beating 
Rough Quest by six lengths 
at Hay dock in December 
and trainer Gordon Ri- 


chards’s son Nicky said: 
“He became very lethargic 
and we couldn’t train him 
for the Gold Cup as he just 
went on us — but he’ll be 
back next season in all the 
major staying chases with 
Cheltenham his aim.” 

The British Horse racing 
Board have announced that 
they expect to unveil a new 
chairman to succeed Lord 
Wakeham on May 12. 


when winning easily on his 
anal start at Pontefract last 
October. 

That followed a neck second 
to Teapot Row — the subse- 
quent Royal Lodge Stakes 
— in a well-contested 
conditions race at Doncaster, 
and Guiland Is reported to 
have wintered well 

A mile in soft ground win 
tax Princely Heir’s suspect 
sta mina, and the Jury Is out 
on Daggers Drawn, who ran 
poorly behind Xaar in the 
Dewhurst 

There is no doubt that the 
Dewhorst form is up to 
scratch, though. Desert 
Prince, fourth to Xaar. ran 
out a convincing winner of 
yesterday’s Free Handicap 
and in doing so provided a 
pointer toPegnitz (2.35), the 
Dewhurst fifth, in today's 
Fell den stakes. 

Clive Brittain's colt was 
having only his second outing 
when finishing just two 
lengths behind Desert Prince 
in the Dewhurst, having 
shaped with distinct promise 
behind Mudeer at Ascot. 

This looks another difficult 
day for punters, but Barry 
Hills should be near the mark 
with Bombastic (2.05) — a 
Derby entry r unning in a 
h andicap — and his Doncas- 
ter winner Epsom Cyclone 
(3.45). 

Over the jumps at Chelten- 
ham, Mahler (2J20) can con- 
tinue trainer Nigel Twist on- 
Davies's fine run. The eight- 
year-old should cope with the 
heavy ground better than 
Mandys Mantino. 



Royal ruler . . . Olivier Peslier and Desert Prince hold off Trans Island photo: frank baron 


Desert Prince 
crowned king in 
Free Handicap 


Chris Hawkins 


ESERT PRINCE, twice 
beaten by Xaar last sea- 
son, won the European 
Free Handicap with an im- 
pressive burst of speed in 
very soft ground at Newmar- 
ket yesterday. 

Despite the apparent hope- 
lessness of taking on the rag- 
ing hot 2,000 Guineas favour- 
ite again. Desert Prince is 
likely to line up for the New- 
market Classic in just over 
two weeks' time and David 
Loder, bis trainer, is hopeful 
that he has improved enough 
during the winter to at least 
make his presence felL 

“He works like a verv high 
class horse.” said Loder. 
“Last season in the Dewhurst 
when he was beaten 10 
lengths by Xaar he was the 
only one on the bit with two 
to run. He tended to be a little 
bit keen and this season 
we’ve fitted him with a crass 
noseband to make it easier for 
his jockey." 

Anyone sharing Loder’s op- 
timism can be accommodated 
at 25-1 by Hill’s which is good 
value considering Coral make 
him a 14-1 chance. 

Desert Prince was ridden 
by Xaar's jockey Olivier Pes- 
lier wbo commented: “Desert 
Prince is good but Xaar is 
class." 

The bit slipped through the 
mouth of Trans Island, beaten 
a length and a quarter in 
second, but the colt ran well 
enough to justify lan Bald- 
ing’s opinion of him. He will 


now go for the Italian Guin- 
eas where be could meet 
Loder’s easy Tuesday winner 
Daring Derek. 

Greenlander, another of 
Xaar's victims last year, 
could not quicken after ap- 
pearing to be cruising just 
over two fbrlongs out He ran 
on to take third close home, 
indicating he win relish an- 
other fUrlong, and Clive Brit- 
tain still intends to run him 
in the Guineas. 

Xaar remains an 11-8 
chance for the 2,000 with most 
of the leading bookmakers 
and Coral offer him at 94 to 
win both today's Craven 
Stakes and the Classic. 

The Loder stable has cer- 
tainly hit the tapes running 
this season and Apprehension 
gave the Graham Lodge yard 
another winner when taking 
the Weatherbys Earl of Sefton 
Stakes at 16-L 

This colt by In The Wings 
(sire of Tuesday’s Nell Gwyn 
winner Cloud Castle) was 
thought to be a Derby horse 
last season but did not come 
up to expectations, although a 
problem with his knees did 
not help. 

The big disappointment of 
the race was Sleepytime. last 
year’s 1,000 Guineas winner, 
who was backed down to &5 
favourite but finished tailed 
off 

Henry Cecil, her trainer, 
said: “1 always thought she 
liked some cut but there’s 
give and there's give and it’s 
pretty testing out there. The 
plan is to run her in the Brig- 
adier Gerard Stakes." 


Newmarket eight-race Jackpot card 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


205 

235 

3.10 

245 

4.15 

4.45 
5J20 

5.45 


EfcumCydOM 

MM 

QuMrataori Star 
Lord Ktotyni 
Speedy James 


Trident 

Xaar 

Saprfsed (nto) 
Pfan-B 


LordHratyre 
Spank Jamas 


Badopng track oiaframi righHwnd bend at halfway. Straight coma at Mm. 
Gang; Soft. * Denotes Mhtere- • Tap farm rated. 


Oran: No aduardage. 

Long tfiatanoa tr awtaa. Lon) Ktnfyre $2$, B Mftnan, Devon. 222 miles. 

Satan day wtanam None. BWwtd or vtoored that flue: Nona. 


2 B Qg 


hm2f £6,212 (12 declared) 


*N| 

wz( 


CH4 


MmimiQi _ 
Sid- tafiotantdtqjiflsM. 
420-2 QM»f2DPC*9-5 



. 4 F awn 

-Mm 

. T I 


.PtfBUMT V 


— M J ' 

L MM 

CUMttva 

:-7S 


: 4-1 BMndK 9-2 HVnmmi, &-1 Bca Moo, Nrtto DmaKl 7-1 (Maa, 9-1 Hu&al Sla. 12-1 
■,14-inn Mwah 


HJH4I EUCE - ItaWi Damn*: Headwy 3 as, wfidnd tefi. Bated on ssoogly. neck 2nd d 28 bt£hd Thi £fcw- 
mtaiB. an taSof an b» 4«» S M rac 2« h mt, * NHmM im trap. &9L MbM Tutted 
faafco. W 2fa& am tandnd. namnd ahrar. 41 2Mol IS Mtad Banska ■ Doncaagr in a boa 
tR*fataqe Owed lexfca. pated atm <mt 4f cat «n haw. 30 7H o( 9 MM Umrfagr * VHnfck in 
bap Ga-StL Rao*« M: Befhd an dapa oa tai 21, 71 pfe rf 22 Mmd Juies -knd d Dooeaskr 71 bcw. 64-5H 
BMftufhs in Ml MV asoLSBOB hsWd,raM wArtrwwrBMrfeBA IS 2nd 13 briM BoodnodQHler | 
llisan.QlSimMMMiMMRMMMMMMMMM 
Ymmutfi Imnrti, Fm. datetaKlmdaelinsiiteH 
SLUaM8n—:Hipai m larpB»OThtad»eliBiilB final 


mnniimnnwiM. imitodi UDUwobooowouurao 
■ray. «fert ink lion, mi ipidan, 1B4« d 10 IWind FUMn * 
a tal titap pandy. ran to laad km CM ■ HnOrOno i ra rah, 
I MdD M m ty nrt tan ^ N^nSadnel im, AML 


2 


* im if £11,1 69 (6 decteed) 


CH4 



niBakfagO-H 


POupphrftiaaS-ll . 
3-11 


. L MM n 


. M EUmj 

K Man 

-0 
— J 


Mb* S-lMnasm. 7-2 TMmL 9-2 BonJaNiBR 5-1 RtoObl B-l Hraei; 8-1 OakUmtanr 


1. StL 


UtK - JUboantac Lad nd baaM IB not 4M 3rd at B MM Snond Bran * Lsnydraip la bp 
Anac HaMp2l at led hade foal bfenp. son char, nnesnip wntaanB Manta afteimattwn 
tSl Oak ■ooDdanc Knedan oar 31 ont, on so Blna Mds fat (tang, non br VB bra 


mdn, Oast. Oak ■oattna; tkahra oar 21 on on Bind MdB fnl tadong, won OrU Mm P«»M FM 
a Mdick 7J ran My. Mae* Mad a cut. fed oar « out w® tkm. an na 

i la rah, &i. Mp*»c rtaswf n<« 21 ML Wlm ad iwatn «wi H a*, la Sit d T WaO Xw N 
' L Ti&ttFMip waod, ridbiafl. mbraataMStaiMiaSntaM 71 Gd-Ta. 


710pT.Gd.1 


3 4 /V CRAVEN STAKES 3YO (SHOWCASE RACE) 

■ I I# 1m £20, 000 (5 declared) 


CH4 


1 H Cad 8-72. 


WCS 


«» DmaDnaarunb 

1131- Main 8-12 

172M- Xnrr»niqAMm(R|8-12 

0«. Cbm nanC Main 8-S 

421- BWM (OfafO 6 waac 8-0 

31310- uukada>tnqswxtt 8 -e . — 


OPstSgrasO 

: J Bran & 

-van m 

_ 4 MU 14 


10-11 Mar. 7-2 &JM. 6-1 Dwn Dm 8-1 P«KebHar,9-1 IttiMa, 2S-1 Oran 
rmb GDBE- Barns Dm* ftaanwAn, Mwo aa a beat Docbkbr V« Dsanaa 71 Op 2, Gl naoty 
NfaBM 8 ttt « n tote am MOM h Mctelmie, mty IM nn AduMi ■ LjopnBfcMig Bp 1. 
fid Xmc Hndgn tea ■« matn3 ad, W 11 od. aaaad da, m by n Im Twatt. w> Danas Mm 

fcitetate l3»awffl«t7dteteiW Tftoi; 

WMbMond rate M Mm. Ml IM d 13 b*W lannUHanakin, 60. BMMMM 
wfi.lll>3ogLiPcinqutla«iiid5ra;«pntT2»lbt»iR«t*nflft»aarft>**K31ni.^M 
Mini 3t oat nonpnndm. 137* ol Btx Nnd BiomMSp»tXpa0»atBP'1»i6p l.Gd 


' WS8ECH HAHDKAP 3VD (SHOWCASE RACE) 

f6r£B^20ClBdecteted) . 

4M m o»- nnunn nn o>UM»4 ; — - 


CH4 


402 e 
4031 


4080 

407 (It* 


410 W 

411(12) 

*1203 

4umv 

flow 


3520W CtmyCko 
34110- “ 

0-1 
314- 
421-0 
mvo- 

15040- BmriBf)C _ 

02421- faraMiBMdgtB(P)injBaigfcni 
32062 PutetJUr (171)6 UctUm 0-13 



Ur (171)1 

45024- &nmorlMM{T77)B Ifctfan 8-10 



.p^nsjRnteis-o J Fabnaso 

TTraW t Loot 


W Mb 6-1 


U 12dm 7-12 


Mb Dn|v 
. 4 HnM 


042- 
23405- 

50300- Mpnr 
m HojitBtaB 

64100- HnlltUe (21k nNCaaotw 7-12 . o 

CM BMbv 4-1 Eptn Cicfcne. 5-1 SipnsBl. 8-1 IteM. 0-1 Far tenoned. 10-1 tme Acatlnp. 12-1 
HMacod Baem Nseem Akm TWL 14-1 Fkp. IS-l CtEsy Cbp Depte). Ms Uttfc. 

Tte Better KXMO tacre C^dane. 5-1 Suineit, 8-1 Hteen For Rnintd, 11-1 Enpanr Ntmen, 12-1 
MM 14-1 Rep. 16-1 CtBsyOea Low Aadsav. Bepflofl, Bkz 


nrsBiitep^-1 b»n C*drc H-2S*prcBl 7-1 H*s«n F» RanaML 10-1 HramnLUmAcafenr, 12-1 


Natwm. 14-1 tej|L>B- l Baer Pin, Bepcaa. 


Cytinp 9-2 SvimsuL 6-1 HaWflm. Far Rcranal 11-1 Enpn teman, 12-1 
ttiewwil Low Aodaur, 16-1 Lad Latmam. Ikp Ms IBte. 

RMHGOK-ltemrBteteiteeilsgan ate an, mtaOH a* sn«l « Mtatn 4S4*d 5bdMdBaU 
Uge a (date fit « Itateaafc Uhl betav tarn nest matey bed Uetera Ouk U «* Afaea Ml t«c 
Nutt »3d. 8 Weasw SI &L fipean CycknK ffisdn abed latti M Wong, an m. m brlMKHran 
TfieOrmonrarfara Donate EL GOStt Beknae dated terta ewryrtencea im. ridden aid rai on one pkb. 


3B 4* el rtiafttad HonaLanKa NhumW B hap, Sdfln. Fir Baiwat: h audi. efcn 3 ore. W aranateg 
Mkrtmelinwii)yStXinBtaeKfeaDanc2SarSbcap.6i>f«i.Saa1ted:ltaD(agr[Ner1lM. SaCdm.no 
danawllater.5IMd14iEnndltalUi«npiiCeaBtt5(.ai 


4^ g ALEX SCOTT MfllDet STAKES 3Yt) 


'7f £4^32(1 7 dedared) 


501(17) 

GBtnq 

503(11) 

»B 

505 

sun 

*7(2) 

5000 

ssts 

Ml (7) 
512 (U) 
513(14) 

514 n 3) 

515 (121 
MB hst 
517(31 


Mr u SUM 6-11 


« late RQuea 8-11 
0- ConrFtar 

“"SSKS 

4 Late Ho (SaMTwrtas 6-11 
4 MclkamUTomptaO-il 
L(2iqj Mdn 8-11 
'IJtadenB-n 


ePUadn8-11 


Mot 

64- Forte Foricn* (23q HCod 8-11 
tatedkl SUM 8-11 

Sanaa A%aui 8-u 
8 MnteMnmnBqGVtassB-ll 
6402-3 TmaDoon«ip)CSmiaS-11 

ltaaoattSWmfl8-l1 

2 nflagKteUQBiB tetey 8-11 



.M Eddery BB 


BotteE 4-1 EMat 5-1 Pte-a 8-1 iUxfc 7-4 ftMnFotaB.WteglWpl 6-1 ThnBeDmm. KM jaaeb 


4,45^' STUNTNEY MA10B< STAKES 2Y0 


801(1! 


f5f £4,191 (5 declared) 

MMIttaBKfe8-l1 . 


683(3) 

« a 


Eaten Jrampeter6Lfiws 8-n . 
Hartman JGaaiii 8-11 „ 

e Lad Site 6-11 . 


Pad Eddary 

L Dettori 


Star JBeny 8-11 


8 Cater 


2-1 K&artUB. 9-4 QouofinlSu. 4-1 Badha Hte.5-1 Easem TtBMte. 18-1 Paces Lad 


MS OATOTEHHD MARSHAL STAKES 3Y0 
WaiCi 51 £1 1 .003 (8 dedared) 


ts 

*0 

3(2) 

*ffl 

50 


11413- BDd|gBad(25SlMCb)P[»>»-lH 
41342- tnari rct-rg ; I) B Iteia i tMi| 

140- Omiiat0a(D)RGu98-1lHril 
02454- Tortte eor (T73) (0) 9 Ud4. j. < S-l 1 ■ 
14256- BeHMBWate* HBB) 1WB Hawca 8-10 



0 HaSaod 86 

J Foraan B7 
JHam B 


S&>0 anatajaM^ arCT^baiS-S 


8(4| 1X02 BaWI BaiaBw (2119 


.C UartHT 


t n-l LadOsys. 3-1 Mnahea. Hewing Kgte> 5-1 BOdigoert. 10-1 Bs M fttene, 1 MYnUMsBoy. 


IB 


cny index coN&moHS staks zto 

5f £4^73 (5 decteEd) 

1 BM«Mte m (tta(^J8epy9r4 


sartaKBaaPCDlea 

4 sasgsss 2 firii 

p 5-4 SMte-naes. 2-1 Me ABU*. 9-?SateBp 7-1 lWiflW1Ssar.2D-l tertwlteef. 


FM Eddery — 

— T (tea 

— K Moo B5 

_ — J Tte — 


Ripon runners and riders 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 





' Soodiaood Canfier 

•niMMnoigD 

Bwlteaflfa Bay SM 

Strait 

; Sod *DeootB8 bSntars. MTw nttW- __ 

SSSSSSSSSSSSmSm 


2 4 AEAF.SMARWMABHI STAKES 2 VD 

■ fV5f£3,103 (13 dedared) 



SE 3 LO*rtFte, ate* . • 


[MS 


aKTHeiACKaJUNW STAKES 

‘5f £2,180 (B dfldarw® 



,w iJi 


4-8-0 . 


ItJDtatti 3-8-fl 


W «P&n3^6 


xte*» Bj 

Jltej ® 

- B .WS 5 5 


AUNteteW* ■ 


M cm ay, Hearty /tecae. m-i u*w*. memsUte. 3M 




t» ^ 
2(1) 001-2 


COCKED HAT 'COCK OTOE MOffliT HAMMCAP 3YD 

im £5,628 (11 dedared) 

MWEsm»9-7 5 

JOB*® 9-6 : ■ > — r ~ 


Ktetey** 



nr 


law 9-1. 
TEatedn 


3-6- 


46312- BeanUdCHta 
CO-M 6 to - — 

1D01-6 Pa 

0101-3 Canada (BQ J . 

8G21- Jen^iaafyCra)PWte|B8-W 

08^302 T»te AIUbBU Baras 6-3 

30260 Tannqr (17) JJ0TM6-0 — __ 
003- MMtMteadH77)pqHM8-2 
-23120 na 1*1(27) (B^ T EBtedy 7-10 — 
5-8 fioodMsd EHh. 7-2 AMIgBiMk 7-1 Ram 
12-1 Tmld 


.6 Pate 87 



iHnae. Canaba 8-1 Juneh Skay. Trta Alum, 3-1 




IS 

IS 


;s 

9M 

nil) 


FARM FH) CHICKEN HANDICAP 3T0 

1m4f 60yds £3,501 (10 dedared) 

43518 tetUf(IBS)«mf JjteiM — 

50-21 MHaMObBrtinlfflUMB-2 

6-5311 htoJWefttePiattWa i 

066- Pejoanad Shr gg gqjCUte &-? — 

35-061 M>Btenm«UPbUte7-13 

06-522 lut Xteii (15.- QBOODn 7-11 — 

422333 OpaSw pBP &MS 7-11 

oso- SSSlSwteMi 

fiS “ w Enirtr 7 -W 


.JCsnoB 57 


L Gtecaxfc«9B 

X Oaky 87 

A ten SB 

A Matey 84 

.AHMyR* IS 
- C Cogaa (ft M 


Beflte M Ote HM. 5-1 M Ute Up, 8-1 Mae Astejgb, pammidSbLWlMniWB» 


^ ggSKHTON HADEN STAKES 3Y0 


Mm £3,664 (8 declared) 

4-2 Atcate fMQJ Ponte 9-0- 




.K May M 
D Write B> 


as sasen 

teterWLtmBM- 


8-0 ■ 


. F Lynch M 
.0 Pan 17 




9-0. 


— OIMtettiO 
_ G MOeid 84 

— JOHN a 


r. 3-1 Date Basse. 7-8 MM*. 8-1 HM Ite 9-1 Bfcly Ato. 12-1 Battel W* 




HEHBY APPRSmCE HAH0ICAP 

5f £2,687 (14 dedared) 


sgssOTgSiCT 

MM ttettentoanrauaaJi 

65100 »^ipZ)DMca*M-7* 


^raSbaanan 7-8-1 
lOnteMTEteitir 4-7-12 
MBBy(i)J6rtlB 4-7-10 
Efag(U)6UyW-iO 



BatOap 4-1 Bee HsaBi Bw. 5-1 1 


6-lfitette6teHhteElMte^8-1Mf l,,l|,a '® t,aBWefll,|, 


Cheltenham (N.H.) with TV form guide 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


Mandys Maathti 
Tldefaroolc (nap) 


Toeton MO 
SpanrtU 
Ledgeartry Line 


SSL 

Derfta Blue 
TeetoaMfl 
Spendhf 

Mr™ 

Lent 

Guani of Honour 

Onf, left handed citutt of 1m5f with 220yds run- In. Undulating, testing track, uph# far Die 
final hatf-mte. Sttff lances. 

Going: Heavy- * Denotes Urtars. • Top farm rated, 
lung distance Ba vaG an. Ledgendy Line p.10) S Gus Cumkipftam (6.15) Mrs M Revdey, 
Ctewtand223 rides. 

Sewn day winners: None. BUterad or visored test tern: None. 

Flgins In brackets aflcr hone's name denote days since test outing. F.Fts. 


2^0 

2.55 

3.30 

4.00 

4.35 

5.10 

5.45 

6.15 


2.20 


CH4 


LLOYDS BOWMAKHI CORPORATE 
FINANCE NOVICE CHASE 

2m 51 £4,856 (5 declared) 

4P150 tealtetemNTitetihDaMaB-ll-W* — : C llnateyii . 

325-11 ■WwtetraCfiMdslMI-IZ J . . ■ Bmy B 

03061 F*I**»TWB3) JOB 6-11-8 ...lAItete 

20-1P3 Mte>ltefi»mni0)Jettyr)S-11-8 PJBtee 

-f2124 Stem Daaaiga(14)PMrfN& 6-1 1-6 TJItete* B5 


Bctev 7-4 Uanttys Marten 2-1 Mter. 11-2 M* IMsfc. Frys NbFad. 9-1 ■awmQanage 


POn CODE - Baian JtenO wl. kd unfl 2nL U 4 Il mrandas BH headed 2 oul nt on one jhec . S 3B d 0 

CMarnm 2m M eh, fil M Mtee Intel teds, ewy dance nlw feB ad doe KWt, 


lafaMCytorUtea 

' ran by (taarra tore fiadBiFfci a Heratad 2ra3iwcn, S» ftyateFoqfcLwfardoBli. taUasuW 


2ra novch, 6d. 


CH4 


HOLMAN CUP HANDICAP CHASE 

2m 1 10yds £6,640 (5 declared) 

•11112 TtehraakpnraKBrteyB-il-13 N VHaannMn 

■42204 BterDiktrpOfajyjlUXI 12-1F-7 M A FfcgnBd 

M6343 Afcrato*nH)D(R Hate 5-1 1-1 T BairaaMi 

243211 Pa rti I n i nte ftamD 6wMfaa-l D-12 B Omwoocty 

14306 ■88MBaSUr(2fa (b) A Utta 7-10-2 C Uoraflin* B7 

2-1 Itttmk. B-4 DnfcsCtater. 11-2 Itattcfc. teshde Star. E-1 Afcto Ctth 


RmnDE-ndBanat HMeSh. kat Place 7B Bndtarayuoa. steady feadara 3 aft had ridden »d monM 

ItaL 3S 2nd d 17 Detml Edadn Bte. «ffli Moatock ytc 3^. ran an «d, anOwsa soy 4fi BafeiHa Sta yec 

2V taaer Z» Ed & teter 04* um S* 9k a BMuten In hear dr, Gd Hte Oddyr West fed utl 3nt 

nUn im. aertaulararadrtifl 2 ouL 291 411 ol 6 Maid Law AnreStm a Matuy 2m 41 heap ch. 68SR 

■MstBdc Eariv mlsntel hartuy 11 M, om pace. 13 W nl 8 MM Hah Knrii a AaM 2m 3 non hear ch. Gd. 

naae* Canahn Jurapefl ma ctesad leaiu fen 4 ran led 3 ofl. «te- «n M B tun Fatanfaw a Smfcwi 2m 

Inpdr.Gd 


O O CONCORD FILING PRODUCTS 
WiWU NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 


2m SfliOyda £11,333 (13 dectered) 


CH4 


313102 Mptnora (8) KBaMy 6-12-0 n °° 

■3ri2 5fanmCM&*B3}(Bf)fl(rSrabai5-1F-6 1 II A FtegaMI 87 

543111 ««araB (S3) ntew 6-11-5 n Duaaoody MSB 

422210 BaSrtom (29) (teDMchobai 5-11-2 A N— *■ * 

013104 Antan Sana® UnSSraM 6-10-6 H 

322241 BamaraGM 0 (7Bi a4(D) NTnSstaD-Qaias 5-10-8 tlh. 

-F324I ToplfaM|22)|iqjGnaid8-10-7 P 

-02155 JB Bay* (ng_itsJPB»wiB-1IM A 

6MWtt(l)(1tbu)Nlirt!Ucto«5 7-10-6 - 

Ttefl B oom f»W Munan 6-1 0-0 - * 

444F SaBBSEXFj ::: . -.“--fg 8 

« B33222 IfeanytiiMBaBCaiJSmBifi-IO-O — I J W atphy M 

BaUhar 4-1 Uraam. 5-1 IMte. 13-2 Top Note. Snot Ca*. 6-1 Berth Hue. 0-1 Rnssiwe Hri. 14-1 
Pd^temas. Tort Hdacs. 16-1 Httnm Ardent Scru. Jet Etora- J3-1 tenWste* 


711021 

031414 

436123 


FORM 6UBE- PrijtenBBtfd 30 lo5H W3ai ndden approcMig M. toMJ Brt. noetfi 39 Me t 9 MW 

Barra otw. «qi BaftaBiM mccfiU. Am am 

MHa Jbn « hai M. Sfc BBt*aa« Bit Lfd aw Stu ctei 3 «a. ran on wl non hy 3tam Won B ^ta»2raa 

awb an ton. eanartt WDo 3m nco mifftr i li ite wwdw. lante Braaa OirteiiBBd 2 wv 


nn*t**r etean 

tt la S 4B ot S hted Nean Dao a tomsm zm nc* na. sa 

onry enn 2 raM. iffltte id opdran. H W id 1 7 briaod Cod Strtig a rurtuy 2ra 'J heaphdtril Atany*s ■ 

LadteapiraeMVZwL hard itUft In* iw. laaBdBWitmBadMrtfaanaUBaileBiuaflwhaLfid 


SbStodNesunQifoa Tarawa ZmiicaiML 


Heahayhh, ndden 881. 


HOWARD E.PQmYHUNTHi CHASE (Amateur Rkters) 


1-1312 I 


3m 2f 11 Oyds £2,866 (13 dedared) 

pjy& (BF) Ma A HnM 11-1Z-7 B Atera- Htotay Q a £ 

j'illea-BDfali S 84 

F-P113 4mar^(BfiilyC Safer 11-12-3 8 Mncfc ^ U 

R1-PP3 BMyBotWC1«My10;1?-0 A DBbn (7) 


11-111 Taiton AMI te Bra CBiln 0-12-7 ! 

32424 An±laa 0ai*(1Q pi) Jm f rtat-ftteh ? 


53234 

«-a* 

P32IB4 


P5PW2 


eahtenlteaMAHDtl 

SWK 1 


(B) m IK 0 Tamar 13-12-0— V TteialgU p)+ 82 

(14) A Hottt 10-12-0 J Trazard B — 


6BF-10 rmTHliydnjNUMrv*! 

Ip-TPPI HyllrtiltanMlfe5M 

■!M5bflaHgBHI(ti)JMi»( 8-12-0, 


10-120 

Steoafe 10-12-0 IBM E Janes pt 85 

11-12-0 S Strap , p) — 

. IK JSteirtEUft 12-12-0 D0UBTR1L — 

5 Maser -ttandfc 10-12-0 — A Farad S 88 

0-311 SbftrtfaalllfliJJIWiiBae 8-12-0, Mbs A Mahan S ® 

n 65245 Mibeiytoe WPEcnlinwta 10-11-9 Kb V SMrtnante (7) 83 

Balfiav 6-< Taaui W 9-2 AM8W.6-1 EbsO^aCiDMl 10-1 SUrWen 12-1 My Mali Hn 


jy Jg CHELTENHAM SPONSORSWPCUffi HANDICAP HURDLE 


I2m5l ilOyite ES.998 (10 dadaied) 


361111 teahnn 
164232 


(SB aomNTaferahOateS 7-12-1 

“ONWltfeBi 6-11-8 


DOOBIFUL — 

.AMaprtfe* 


10 


111-10 

06005 ... 

304041 Deyartrea 
4oaBifeir 
05M-: Cal. 

0100/P Alto. 
1-2500 laatfi 
01ADS0 ‘ 


raaafevftmfGO) NHnMni 6-11-3 

(f» tq Mo J Pima) 7-1 1-3 

J3)DG*te)ab-lM 


| RFrnri 8-10-7 

H Peaccd, 6-10-0 


lHffenkroi9-UM> 

)(D)F JcrtfflnB-ID-0 



. l O'SuMto 6-10-0 Ur S Dtoack (5) H 

Battna 5-2 ^Midd. 4-1 aampal n a i aaiB. 9-2 Mdenca. 6-1 Deyna. 10-1 MnkiKkar. CM Ifefioaa. 14-1 

la^iTirty 


5 m 1 o^ MC8 ^ NOV>rcHURDLE 


2m If £3.680 (13 declared) 

2113 Udgaaby lna(F1B (Q Mra M ftsetey 5-1 1-W . 
021 Uto*m(ZB|nrFinw5-11-S 


3213 Satanoa 
2/4 A-S-Cm 


iJ&fiad 5-11-5, 

|C Brats 7-11-0 


OOP CatateUpaacMiUirShea 6-11-0 

35 IJiflyDattn (12f» (Bf) P Nchasm 6-1 V-0 .. ...„ 
m Enal Stuff (lfl)C&MK 7-1 1-0. 


_. P teatM 

. B Jahana BB 
— P Ha M 
t> 


A 


OP* JstaoiLBttelm(7B9PHaAanl7-1l-0 

IJEWheeta 


Mb Trtk fat) E 5-1 V-| 


05 Sai*rBBW(3*l)CHe«olw7 

P T u tor Bnyanajarainlfr-n-O 

l.MaddaictlnteGL Mona 4-10-13 


MMTRL - 


ES RteafaqWMusBii 4~1(M 


.— BBranran — 
_ M A EtopuH 84 


E 


BeHtag: 11-4 Sotann. 7-2Ud|)en*yLW. Unraam, 9-2 ttachmfi. 10-1 A-B-Cee, OkiyDian 


C 4E NATIONAL HUNT FLAT RACE (Dhrl) 

aJa"#u#2mif £1.968 (25 declared) 


1.968 (25 declared) 

11 BUKal Rand pteONddni 6-11-12 R 

1 KrttefeideilaB(!BN0>*KVmans6-11-9 I 

IX Mr MartsMto (40) (BffJKng 5-11-8 . . 

4i Befijarti (34) N&aiiMi 4-11-3 L ayar 

BteM6Eelfng5-1t-2 B OHbnt 


Hr T McCarthy 

uahanaiNHeraienMB-ii-2 — MAHteswsK 

L*d Pnenil P R 5-1 1-2 J A McCarty 

Mandate* Mm PMctioSs 5-1 1-2 T J Manto 

Maanypate* Sain 6-1 1-Z S HdieBI 

Mr HaaR Man 5-11-2 A i 


AtoOtortarKBifey 5-11-2 

34 OOrtraaraJM:.:) 5-n-2 

PtoytenieMcCcan 6-11-2 

StaMMcCbnofes 5-11-2 

FFF fhintehMhqw f»« C ASorti 5-1 1-1' 

BtaamanfcaAK P tew* 5-10-11 

233 OaryCnoade* |48)D6anc»fe6-iCMl 

■" — '■'iMRw 5-10-11 


FP3 Oia Laater CT Us H Utter 5-10-11 

Rds «1 Draw MPirnar 5 10-11 

aBoyKftirt* 4-iD-iO — 


KonugshyP B **ber 4-XF-10 

Dartnar 


■n Bitter 4-10-5 — 



BetSaa: 9-2 ftssal Road. 6-1 Knfpon& M 7-1 Htetrarat B-i Na Oww, Oaiy Qmkr, 10-1 Bate. 
12-1 BrtteaOfehnre. SuBhoto 14-1 Mr ten, lonl fturafli 


6.15 


NATIONAL HUNT FLAT RACE (Div 2) 

2m If £1,884 (25 declared) 


in 


AKUrfeteyB-ll-D 

5-11-8 


14 BapBbqasfti™ w------ — 

i-Bratota. — 

I) unto 5-1 1-7 


.MAtamm 


ii 


.Bay A La 6-11 -2- 

W?BntoPr*cK*5-'1-2- 
BerwNT«t5tofrta«i&-l>-2 


ttmrwwff uwirvtewrt-MTi 

0 aiWMH0Bw(raJ»Wd6-1W 

BSBa 5 SSSK!«~— 

- - ,5-11-2 — 

.. . , . — OTW 5-1 1-2 
(SjOutop 5-11-2 
IPFWeobe»5-ii-r 




0 M HBAr(4QG Sana 5-7 1-2 _ 
2 naRadUcfMKBUtoS-ii-Z 


Off^ 


„vMBami 6-10-11 

wl prated 6-10-11 

TBUnJ/OnQ 5^10-11 — - 
MrBtow/maito 4-10-10 


n Pat nswn 4-10-5 
- aO ffBton 4-10-5 



Brtflra 5-1 fta* 0« B-i Khrtnrt ftw. 7-1 a* CUtongRaa. fl-1 Gted ert How. Paata Boy, 9-1 tews 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Jocfcais 


19 Bus 


Leal El 



-28B2 
4®37 
148 X6 +16.11 


211 171 

131 267 


CUMBw 

HAFRzgnM 


X 161 166 

24 T65 145 

16 . IX 115 

16 154 104 


+1097 

-9338 

-2457 

-5150 


TrUoara 


la ftns 


Land Si 


■CPIpa 

or- • 

■Tab 

JTI 
KCBMey 
MraJHlHB 
JA80M 


<2 238 141 . -5464 


34 213 18.1 

.27 238 11J 

X 124 101 

15 X 16L7 

13 78 165 

8 57 105 


-6480 

-TZjQI 

*1254 

■3151 

+2455 

-025 


Trainer watch 


Z3S AlbaaGlBB, DUMsytDBMK 


ftetes taw* Marflstmfara aw trafearhatay-l 
5 20 rtaaaie "Wfas. A OBisn m R Itnm 
H|an24&1MiiiMb^UeMV<^UBBH«i. 

GMtartate 4X0 rm Toby, Mra R Usqwd » n M LaapM: Mm CMss. CBraoia tt Ui J Sbtot Bask My 
Urti Mai. T Georgt rn Mra Safe UesKr-BemsU: S 1 0 Join LtUa. K ffishoe b P R ftafent Nalt Tafc. S Dow 
teEWbeder. 


Results 


NEWMARKET 

* (7ft 1, TUMBUWEMD RUMUE; U 

Tabbutt (14-1); £, (Ml $kwdl (9-lfc 3, 
BhrariMot (V4-1J; rt.JtenwfeaJIWVII-g 
Fftv EMI wring Sby. « ran. X, H, i. p 
Meehan) Tow 618.1ft o.bo, easa M.oc, 
E1.7D. DuM FI E7B50. CSF: 09416. Trier 
B40i5ftTr1cawCi.7 X53.Wt Latautnna 
SL3S (Ito 1f> 1, APPmaiSWN. D 
Holland (16-1): Jt. flfcwntHto i fc (14-1); a. 


/Unto (6-1). 6-5 Fav Sieepwlrm 7 ran. Nfc 

tt. (D Lotkrf) Toie: £24 9ft “JH. CS^O. Dual 


1°: Esem CSF: El 7059. 

*.10{7f). 1, Da*S«T PfWCE, O PdBlier 
(7-1); a. Titoa fefeM (4-1); a, (fe— « 
tol d (1 1-4 Favl 9 ran. 1*. 4. (D Loder) T- 
C750; EfLSO, Pi .71 C15a OF; CI7SO. CSF! 
C32JJ7. Trio; C2150. Trtenst: ES75B. 
X40(lB)4fte 1, BAIMA rmux. ND8y 
119-1); a, l ..yuna 19-1); S, Top Cm 
(8-1); 4, HohSte* hft-11- 8-1 Jt Fm 
FIHnL ti ran. a, 4 7. (8 Wnodej ToIk C1750: 
£350. £ 3,10 £940. £3.50- Dual F: El 82 JO. 
TrKr; £889-40. CSF; n 10JM. Trlenai: EB7SJ17. 
Non Runmr« Open Butt, Prairie Fatam. 

4. IS Oft », SULTANA. H Pertwm (50-1); 
z, Atotea Draoor (33-1); 3. dfetepah (9-1 ). 
i-1 FnvLmereKnoL 15 ran.Jtlt(J Smyth- 
-Osbourne) TMf; DlJOi Ci0.«ft C7.10. 
ELOO. Dual ft ei JOOkO. CSF. Cl A93-EO. Non 


Runner* Come Up SmHlnfl. Old Twettiwi 

*J*S (GQrl, JUk, T Qumr (S-1); H, »■«* 
to (8-1 Fm); 3, YbBom RStboa (7-1). 7 ran. 
MX. 5 (P Cole) Tote: C4Jft £2.00, Cl .80. Dual 
F: CB.B0. Trim £4.80. CSF: £798. Non Run- 
ners: Caiando, Ivory's PreunlW- 
5-20 (1mk*1, THE SANDFLY. M IKWo 

(30-1): a, Myita ( 10 - 1 ): a. Trtoto *»■ 

sure (20-1 V 4-1 FavTno Editor- ISran-i;*- 

[B Hilt)] Tote: Q6J0: mOft M50. 

Duel F: £12250. Trim C632.4ft CSF-C 1 ®-®- 
Non Runners: March Here. Nb» 
jackpott Not won. Pool <* »aun .n 
eerrled (onward lo Newmarket tomorrow. 
QUADPOT-. £20420. 

PLACMPOTI, £11 500.70. 


CHELTENHAM 

UOi 1, FLATTOP, RTVrrttorf 11 ^'^ 
tontaml IB-lj: 9, Oo Bteft l«-W- J* 
Fair MBlo« Legacy. « nm «t V * iw 
Eosterey) T: ra.oft 0.80. 

£36 70. CSF: £4857. Trio: gg 50 - Trte i$t 
£825 57. NR: BBHyorimn 
22S0 (am 2f ito^to> i.pompalcay- 
AUER, □ Safler (6-1 )£. T MdaMawnm 
(100-90 Fair); A YS-^M^II- 11 ™- 

12. GL (B MIRmanj Tote: CM0: ®l-8ft E l-™; 
£400 Dual F: £7.70 CSF: £2653. TflO. 
£4a5aTncaBCE2B0_W. 

.150 (2m 5ft 1. TTtejjMT JjpWjfr A 
Dobom (10-n Fair): % Pfcjtoj •*» ***** 
(6-11: a, Peiie Tto P ra M tol ^4)- 4 _mn. 10. 

13. «3 Rk hereto) To«: Cl. 70. DtodF: £3.70. 
CSF: CB.10. Non Runner Go Ballistic, 


4-00 (3u> tlOytete 1. OAMPAT1, C 
Llewellyn (5-2 Fav); 2, Onr rin nw Frtondty 
(11-1); 9, Royal Anto (10-1); 4, ProeaaJ 
(1 1-1J. WraiL 1 1, l.X (N Twteaofl-D»rl«) t: 
£250; £150, £420, ES50, £150. OF: £3850. 
CSF; £2957, Trio: £31150. Tricast (342.82. 
4JM (fan try 1, CMMUIW, D Leahy 
10—11; a, Omaturn Gear (5-2 Fav); 3, OW 
CoM H Taa (60-1). 10 ran. 2. 15 (tea J 
Pitman) T; £7.10: £2.20. C15a £1650 OF; 


£850. CSF. £2556. Trio; LsOfi.OO. Trtcnac 
£86444 NR: How God Eagle, LypHani'a 
Fable, Matfc ComMnaaan. 

ELIO (fi» sr ilOycta)! f, THH PfKWS, 'C 


Llewellyn (Evens Few); *, MtegaUcm (3-1); 
3, te iagn i' 15-2). 4 rar 


. . . 4 ran, 4 25. (N Twteton- 

-Oewtos) Tore: £150. Dual R £250, CSF; 
£459. Nan Runner Fountain Bkt. 
QUADMIllS/a PLACMPOTl £43.44 
• Pomefrac abandoned due to snow. 





COMMENTARY 

RESULTS 

NEWMARKET 

771 

781 

CHELTENHAM 

772 

782 

RIPON 

773 

783 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 


ALL COURSES RESULTS 08&1 222 790 

QdaS Otw BOP M3i MM a au. iwaa. T» Pie, Ahmam Houk, Lomkm EC2A 4fLL 

Z&gGuardlan ^Interactive 
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1 4 SPORTS NEWS 


The Guardian Thursday April 16 1998 


Football 





Paul Hayward on a report that says the fans and financiers have been pushed into the backseat as the men on the fieid drrvea road to increased riches 


fir 


Playing the game is no longer small beer 


T IME was when the 
price of an Essex pub 
was all a footballer 
would bope to take 
out of the game. 
These days it’s more like the 
price of Essex. Premiership 
players' wages rose by 3S per 
cent last year as the perform- 
ers, not City slickers, made 
off with the greatest propor- 
tion of football's burgeoning 
new wealth. 

A report published by the 
accountants Deloitte & Tou- 
che today reveals that play- 
ers' salaries had already in- 
creased by 25 per cent per 
season since the Premier 
League kicked off six years 
ago. Last year they rose by an 
additional 10 per cent as the 
league’s wage bill rose to 
£135 mill ion and lucrative 
long-term contracts began to 
replace big transfer deals in 
the wake of the Bosnian rul- 
ing on freedom of movement. 

So far footballers have 
remained imm une to public 
hostility over huge corporate 
pay rises, but these latest fig- 
ures are certain to provoke 
accusations that payments to 


foe top 400 or so English- 
based players are careering 
out of control. But while saS 
ns rose by more than a 
third, operating costs ln- 
CTeased by only 24 per cent 
rae huge transfer of earnings 
man supporters and televi- 
sion companies to players is 
well within the spending 
power of most of the leading 
clubs. ° 

The report describes an in- 


out of the equation and the 
Premiership's pre-tax loss 
rises from £9.5 million to 
£37.3 million. 

Though many City analysts 
believe that the. boom is 
finally slowing down, money 
continued to gush into foe 20 
foremost clubs as income 
from TV, sponsorship, season 
tickets pnd merchandising all 
increased dramatically. 
Though the 20 dubs made a 


Manchester United occupy a 
‘financial league within a league’ 


dustry still expanding dizzily 
in 1997 and reinforces the 
theory that Manchester 
United occupy a “financial 
league within a league”. 
Their turnover erf £87.9 mil- 
lion was more than double 
that of their nearest chal- 
lenger (Newcastle United) 
and accounted for a fifth of 
the Premiership’s total turn- 
over, which grew 32 per cent 
to £455 mini mi- Take United 


pre-tax loss of £9.5 million 
(after transfer deals etc) their 
dayto-day operating profits 
rose from £55.8 milli on to £86 
million. TV now supplies 20 
per cent of Premiership in- 
comes and that pro p ortion 
will rise as the first instal- 
ment of £152 million feeds in 
from the new £&23 million 
BSkyBdeaL 

Deloitte & Touche have 
formed a Football Industry 


Cup Winners’ Cup semi-final, 2nd leg : Cheteea (0) v Vicenza (1) 


Zauli seasoned and 
ripe for an upset 


Paddy Agnew on the Vicenza target man 
with a mission at Stamford Bridge tonight 


I F YOU had been doing a 
spot of crystal ball gazing 
last aut umn and come up 
with the prediction that 
Vicenza would meet Chelsea 
in a semi-final of foe Cup 
Winners’ Cup, not many 
would have believed you. 

If, furthermore, you had 
predicted that the decisive 
goal in the first leg would be 
scored by an Italian whose 
surname begins with a ‘Z’, 
everyone would immediately 
have taken this as a reference 
to Chelsea's Gianfranco Zola. 

The name of the man in 
question, however, is Zauli 
not Zola. The 26 -year-old Is 
foe major surprise of the'Ital- 
ian season. Last summer only 
foe most dedicated of Serle B 
watchers would have known 
either his dub or his first 
name but, out of contract 
with mid-table Ravenna last 
summer, Lamberto Zauli 
jumped at foe chance of a 
move to Vicenza and raised 
his profile substantially. 

‘T say viva Bo snian because 
the truth is that if I hadn’t 
been out of contract last sum- 
mer, Fd still be at Ravenna. I 
said yes to Vicenza, without 
even stopping to talk about 
my salary," he said. ‘Tve ar- 
rived in Serie A late, but the 
important thing is I got here. 
You’ve no idea how many tal- 


ented players there are in the 
second and third divisions 
who never get a chance.” 

When Zauli arrived at Vi- 
cenza his fthannes of making 
the first t«m seemed slim. 
The dub already had an estab- 
lished and experienced striker 
in the Uruguayan Marcelo 
Otero, while they had splashed 
out around £L8 minion for Ar- 
turo Di Napoli of Napoli and 
Pasquale Lulso of Piacenza. 
He started slowly and It was 
October before begot to start a 
Serle A gamp, lining up in the 
0-0 home draw with Parma. 

Zauli, however, had one key 
sponsor within Vicenza, the 
club's astute coach Francesco 
Guidolin. While coach at then 
third division Ravenna in 
1992-93 season. Goidcdin had 
bought Zauli from second div- 
ision Modena. Guidolin is now 
reaping the fruits of his far- 
sighted vision of five seasons 
ago. 

"At foe time he was with 
me in Ravenna he was dearly 
talented but slow to mature. 
You could say that It is his 
maturity that now makes foe 
difference." foe coach said. 
"Just at the moment he's the 
jewel in our crown, a -player, 
who has improved greatly be- 
cause he has hit on the right 
stimulus." 

Slow to mature and with an 


Free, with 


this week’s 


Observer, 
the ultimate 
1970 World 


Cup souvenir. 


The Observer 


Start nlKtfcg tin flrat of: 

PuM florid CvAtofcV! 
vRk Obarwr satdi reports ftva tfce taw. 
exdaahafr Bifa Boday. 


unfashionable track record 
that took him from Modena to 
Centese to Fano to Crevalcore 
along the way to Ravenna, 
Zauli tends to defy analysis 
when it comes to assessing 
his play.' His 6ft - 2 in and I3st 
gives him the build of the 
classic target man. 

But as those who have seen 
his recent goals against Chel- 
sea and fntemazionale will 
testify, he also possesses dose 
control and although light- 
footed. he is stiH 'capable of 
scoring with his left, as he did 
in foe first leg. Chelsea, too, 
might beware of Zaull's wish 
to score a goal at Stamford 
Bridge. 

"It would be terrific to 
score a goal in London but foe 
important thing is for. us to 
get to the finaL We're very 
confident after all we manage 
to play as equals against sides 
like I n t er and Juventus in the 
league, so why cant we beat 
Chelsea? 

"Chelsea are stranger than 
us technically," he added, 
“but we know an away goal 
would make life difficult for 
them, so that must be our 
aim. They will attack us and 
try in any way to turn around 
foe first-leg result, so it is up 
to us to defend and came out 
on foe counter-attack when 
they concede space" 

A seal of approval has been 
given by Roberto Baggio, who 
made his debut in the Vicenza 
shirt 15 years ago. 

Baggio had words of ap- 
proval: "Zauli has had a ter- 
rific season and he's a player 
with definite talent If he 
keeps oh the way he is going, 
always looking to improve, 
then he could become a very 
good player,” he said. 

“Remember, too, he's play- 
ing in a good team, aside that 
is disciplined, that marks up 
tight, that knows how to hold 
on to the ball and which, if 
they hit you on foe counter- 
attack. can be deadly." Chel- 
sea have been warned 


Sport in brief 


Tennis 


The British No. 2 Tim Hen- 
man set his sights on victory 
at the Japan Open after a 6-2, 
7-5 win yesterday over foe 
Canadian Daniel Nestor took 
him to the third round. The 
top seed Patrick Rafter of 
Australia, lost 3-6, 6-7 (4-7) to 
the American Brian MacPhie. 


Ice Hockey 

Great Britain made a disap- 
pointing start to Pool B of the 
World Championships, going 
down 6-1 to newly promoted 
Ukraine. Mike Bishop scored 
Britain's only goal six min- 
utes from time, writes Tony 
Alien in Slovenia. 


Rugby League 

Wales, who last played in 
1996, will face Emerging Eng- 
land In July and foe New 
7 -paland tourists In October. 
Clive Griffiths will be the 
c op flfo, writes Andy Wilson. 

Boxing 

Andrew Golata. the Polish 
heavyweight who lost to the 
British World Boxing Council 
champion Lennox Lewis at 
his last outing, broke a three- 
fight losing streak yesterday 
with a sixth-round knockout 
erf Ell Dixon in a scrappy 
contest in Connecticut. 


Cricket 

Sri Lanka mnl"*”'^*** their 
final aspirati o ns with a 115 - 
run win over Pakistan in the 
triangular tournament in Be- 
uoui, as Pakistan were dis- 
missed far 173 chasing 288. 


Team with analysts In all the 
major footballing regions. In- 
triguingly it found that the 
fastest-growing clubs last 
year were Derby' County 
(with a 138 per cent increase 
in turnover), Sunderland, 
Leicester City and even 
Wimbledon. 

The report concludes: “This 
illustrates why so many Div- 
ision One chairmen are pre- 
pared to run huge wage hills 
and costs bases which are 
totally disproportionate to 
their income streams, in the 
hope of achieving Premier- 
ship status. There are only 
three places available each 
year and of all the dubs pro- 
moted since 1992 only 57 per 
cent have stayed up for more 
than one season." 

Survival is almost a raison 
d’etre for all hut the top five or 
six dubs. Last season the bot- 
tom 10 spent £55m on transfer 
fees compared with £33m by 
foe top 10. During the 199697 
season. 17 erf the 20 dubs made 

operating profits, even if many 

turned those into - losses 
through heavy dealing in the 
transfer market. 


The ratchet was turned on 
supporters. Match-day in- 
come from increased ticket 
prices and swelling atten- 
dances rose by more than 
£30m. 

The overall picture is of 
dubs ferociously competing 
for players and status at huge 
benefit to the players and vast 
cost to supporters and foe TV 
industry.' The authors expect 


profits to go on rising hut say 
“soaring players' wages wjH 
continue to eat into this 
growth”. 

Manchester United’s tactic 
was to head off the effects of 
the Bosnian ruling by binding 
their young players to long- 
term deals. Wage costs at Old 
Trafford rose 70 per cent to 
sm, the highest in foe div- 
ision. Against that. United 


are spending the lowest pro- 
portion of turnover on sala- 
ries for staff Only 26 per cent 

erf United’s vast turnover is 
returned to the players. 
Blackburn’s was 1 00 per cent 
(a “one-off”, predict the 
authors), while ultra-ambi- 
tious dubs such as Chelsea, 

Arsenal and Leeds are return- 
ing more t h an half of their 
turnover to players. 


Lest anyone think- players 
are overpaid, non-playing 
staff also increased their. 
pa mines across the Premi er - 
League last year. The people 
who clean the stadium, wash 
the kit keep the supporters 
happy and make sure foe ; 
team bus turns up (to time got 
an average pay-rise of five pea* 
cent — 30 per cent less than 
the players. 
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One jump ahead . . . Wise is left trailing as Zauli wins a header in the first leg darken walsh 


Results 


Football 


CHAMPIONS LEAGUE 
Semi-floats, second log 

Leonard 33, Henry 50 Amoroso 15 

Sp after 83 Dal Piero 74 

4-8) 

B Dortmund (0) O BMi Madrid (0} O 
(■BffO-aj 

oa VAUXHAU- UIWBHEHCB Dover 0 
Kettering o: Southport t CnaHanhom 2. 
Slough v Leak Tn. 

EMUI 


Gainsborough 3 LslQA HM1 0; Hadcflfte Bor 
1 Barrow i. All other matches postponed. 


Derby 3 Tranmere 1; Noam Forest 2 Evar- 
*>n 3: Shell Wed 3 Preston a Fmp wmh 
LeetH v Stake, pm Port Vale 2 Grimsby 
1. P ost p on e d; Bolton v Notts Co. S ec o nd: 
Blackpool 2 Carlisle 2. PoMpromfa Roch- 
dale v Shrewsbury. Third: Bury 1 Wigan Z 
Newcastle 2 Scarborough 3. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION] 
nrat DfuMm Crystal Palace 2 MlllwaH 0; 
Ipswich 1 Luton Z Southampton 4 West 
Ham ft Tottenham 8 Swindon 2. Pnt- 
p«adr Charlton v Portsmouth. 
l E A tHIE OF WALK* Conwy 0 Ceemar- 
kin Tn 2: Cwmbran 1 Ebbw Vale 2; FBnt Tn 
1 Bangor C *. 

PA YOUTH CUP. Itwnl rind, esca n d 
law PontftMMdj Peterborough v Black- 
bum (now Mon. April 20). 

PA WOMEN'S PREMIER LRAQURi 
Notkmri ohn Postponed. Crouton v 
Wembley. 


Rugby Union 

ALUED DUNBAR PfOOHEKSHIPl Omb 

Bristol IS Sale 29. 

TBNNBNTS PREMIERSHIP: Division 

f Ai Hawtch 18 Melrose 28. 

Rugby League 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE LBAQUBi 
Pr w m ls n Haworth 10 Bairtirley to. Pi 
powerfc WiMIstan v Wigan St Patricks. 

Tennis 


ATP BARCELONA OPHNi Second 
5“** * ®ro«orai (Sp) bl E Alvarez |Sp) 
ISP* w F Clavat (Bp) 
fi-4. 0-2: P De Wrdf (Bel) U J Taranao 
C Costa (30) bt G K.S 
(Br) 6 - 4 . 6-3: S DmmkM (Cz) bt F Uantille 
ISO) £. *« ■ bt R^W 

taro [Spl 6-4, 8-4: A Beratstmed (Sp) M F 
Manga* (Bn 8-2. 6-1 : m Serin irub, S j 
N oeak (CZ) 4-6. 6-8. 7*6:0 Hoy. (3p) ^T 
Qirtonell (Sp) 3-6. 6-2. 6-1 B i£«£l 
(Slovak) bt K Kucera (Slovak) 7-6 "Sjst 
(US) M T Muster (Am) 6-1. 

tswe) M K Alarm [Mgr) 8-0. 


6-1. 


ATP/WTA JAPAN OPEN (Tokyo): Hear 
First roks nfc S hr rsbncM (Japan) bt D 
Sapspotl (GB) 7-6. 1-0 rut K IByaohi 
(Japan) M A EMobradjlc (Aus) 6-2. 6-1; J 
Ookwrd |Fr> bt T Cttaan (Japan) 6-3. 3-6. 
6-1: R vasek (Czl M S Laraau (Con) 6-4. 
4-e. 7-ft A Panel [Horn] bt O Delator. (Frj 
6-3, 6-0: H p, ■ . l a.iss (Gw) bt A Dement 
(Ft) 6-3. 6-4; T KeCoM (Fin) M M TaPOWt 
(Aus) 6-3. 6-3: M TBrinm Owe) bt K 
Maauda (Japan) 4-6, 6-3, 6-ft B stack 
(Zlm) bt J Stark fUSl 3-6. 7-6. 6-4; C Csr- 
*E (MJ Bt B Ellwand (Aus) 6-0, 7-6: L 
BwgaaMBer (Oar) bt S Koubek (Adt) 8-4, 
6-1; A O'Brien (US) bt O BurrMza (Sp) 
6-2. 8-0. Second ruwtfi B Met phis (US) 


bt P Rafter (Aus) 6-3. 7-6; m Chans (US) 
M J van Lottum (Nath) 6-4, B-i; D DBncta 
(US) bt K Cartoon (Den) 4-6, 6-3, G-8; S 
StaOw (Aus) bt V Spedaa (US) 6-3. 6-0: D 
Prises* (ear) bt T Johansson (Swa) 6-3. 
6-3: D Vaoefc (Cz) bt G Motomura (Japan) 
6-2. 6-2: R Sc la i t Bar (Gar) bt M Dcunrn 
(Cz) 6-4. 6-«; T Unreal (GB) bl D Naator 
(Con) 6-2. 7-5; I Kaobargar (Svritz) bt S 
Campbell (US) 6-3. 7-6: P u ri na a ir bt Ka- 
tola 7-6. 7-6; OahMad bt twabutftl 6-4. 
a-4; J-M OsnM (US) M Mlyechl 6-0, 
6-3; Pavel H Vast* 5-7. 6-0. 7-5; CanUt 
H G Pozzl (W) 8-3. 7-6: TtUslium Bl 
O'Brien 6-7, 6-4. 6-4; Stack bt Buigs- 
mullar 6-4 8-a. 

W o re btm First round N K>yagi [Japan) m 
L Osterioh (U3) 6-0, 3-6. 7-6; M Bodo 
I Japan) bt K K Liras (Aus) 8-7. 6-4. 6-1; C 
■wrsrin (US) bt P Sung-Hee (Kor) 6-4, 
6-2: H btomi (Japan) bt S Noortander 
(Nalh) 6-4. 6-1: L McH— (US) W J Mt-Ha 
(Kor) 6-4. 8-1. B De Lows (US) bt S Da 
Sear (SA) 8-4. 6-4; A ftnlsj (US) at C 
Young-Ja (Kor) 6-4. 6-2; R Mrald (Japan) 
M S Hlsamatsu (Japan) 6-2. 8-2. Swocod 
" Oran (Aus) bl G Nlatean (US) 
0—3, 8-2. 


Baseball 

*WR>CAN LEAOUBr Boston 8 Oakland 
B. Baltimore 4 Chicago WS 3; Cleveland B 
Seattle 3: Tampa Bey 2 Minnesota 8; Ken- 
aaa ary 1 Toronto 6: Texas 11 Detroll 2 
raripoanl, my Yankees v Anaheim. 
NATtONAL IHAOllEi Montreal 4 Mltwau- 
Jww 7; Atlanta 6 Pittsburgh ft NY Mete 6 
Chicago Cubs ft 81 Louis 15 Arizona X 
Colorado 6 Los Angeles 3: San Francisco 
13 San Diego 7.. 

Basketball 


BUDWBSBI CHAMPIONSHIP! Play- 
Offs, Flrat lew) Mancnester B6 London 
Leopards 83 Ssosed Isp Birmingham B4 
Derby 68 1 ot aariaa Hod at 1 -ij; Newcaao a 
73 London Towers 60 (l-i): ShatUeld 75 
Thames VaDey 87 (Thames Valley win 
senaas-b). 

NBAs Adame 69 Philadelphia 94: Oeve- 

land 95 Boston 68; Now Jdroay 82 Toronto 

Nets York 102 Washington ID*: Dalles 
85 LA Lakers ill: mmon 94 Denver 88: 
MllwaiikaaB2Cnariotte J<H: Utah 126 Ml n- 
nosota 10ft Pordsnd (H Sacramento 66: 
Saohia 11° Vancouver 98. 


Cycling 

FUBCKR WALUOHNH RACK (Huy. Bel: 
201km): 1. B Hamburger (Dsn) Casino Shr 
I3mln iBsec: 2 F Vandonbroucka (Bel) 
MapeJ at 4sw; 3. A Em (It) Casino 6: 4. M 
.den Bakksr (Netti) Rabobank 10: 5. M Bar- 
ton (It) Asm 14; 6. L Leblanc (F t) Poltl 16. 

Cricket 

THRBE-OAY MATCHES (11.30): No ptay 
yeatanleyj F srwe ris r NorthamptonoMra 
122-3 v Cembridge Unlv. TNe Pwrius Sus- 
sex 183-4 v Oxford Unlv. 

■nuAMOUUUI SERIES, Sri Lanka 288 
(49.4 ovam M Atapattu 94. A Ranatunga 
78: Wasim Akram 4-43). Pakistan 173 (38.2 
own: BaoMf Anwar SB; Mimulthanin 
Sri Lanka won by ITS runs. 


3-JB. Stuart 3-61) and 318-t dec g Adams 
lOSno. T Powell lOOno. W Kinds BSj. Guy> 


ana W (Murphy 5-44) and 335^6 (S' Cham 
88. C Lai ' ‘ 


darpau) 89. C Lambert 84. C Hooper 62. N 
Degreoi 62: Wluiams 6-105). Match drown. 
Pert of ftp** Trtridadi Barbados 28S (S 
Campbell Bfi: Rjmnarine 3-64) and 254 (P 
Wallace 6ft Ramnarlne 6-57). Trinidad 
and Tobago 333 (D Gangs 138, R Smith Bl: 
Drekas 6-78, Thompson 3-70) and 208-8 
(Bryan 6-51). Trinidad and Tdbago won by 
one wicket, 


Ice Hockey 


WORLD CStOPS (Jeaevtca. Slovenia): 
Pool Bl Estonia 2 Norway 1; Slovenia 3 
Poland ft Ukraine 8 Great Britain 1. 

NMLi Florida 2 Ottawa 3: Washington 3 NY 
Rangers 1; Phoenix 2 Detroit 1, 


Fixtures 


(7 unless stated 

Football 


BfftOPBAN CUP WtMMI 
final, isaa w d Iwm Chalsea (0) v Vtcenza 
(1) (7 AS): Laco m othr Moscow (1) v VfB 
Stuttgart (2) (5.15). 

HYMAN L HA O Wfc Flrat Mrialow Greys 
Alh V Hampton. Second DMakwn Leigh- 
ton Tn v Tilbury. 

DR HARTM LEAOURi Mlifiand Mv 
lalani Grantham Tn v Reddftch Ukt. 
Sixdtiann Havant Tn v Clevedon Tn. 


DI 

Otatadoni Brisllngtan v Thmrton Tn: Wast- 
Uury UM v Odd Down. 

AVON INSURANCE COfillb Ftral Dta- 


Elrigftton v Arsenal (7 JQ: Norwich v 
ota UM 


Wimbledon: wattorri v Oxford 
FAI NATIONAL LPAOUBl Prander D*v- 
tokrrt: Dundalk v Drogheda UM (7A5). 

Basketball 


BUPMBBMM CMan PHy df, Mnnd 
LfiRdon Looparda. v Manchocior. 



Champions League, semi-finals 

Monaco 3 Juventus 2 (agg: 4-6) 


Del Piero helps 
Juve survive 
a late rally 


Paddy Agnew 


T HE r+aiian champions 
Juventus earned them- 
selves their third consec- 
utive Champions League final 
last night when eliminatin g 
foe French side after foe 
second leg of their semi-final. 
What was not expected, how- 
ever, was that foe Frenchmen, 
4-1 down from the first leg, 
would battle from start to fin- 
ish to embarrass the Italians, 
proving well worth their 3-2 
win on the night 
In tenus of a real contest 
this game lasted only a quar- 
ter of an hoar. That was all 
the time it took Juventus to 
ride out foe predictable, ini- 
tial Monaco storm before their 
brilliant Frenchman Zinedine 
Zidane glided past a midfield 
opponent to send Del Piero on 
his way. The Juventus No. 10 
produced a vintage touch of 
his own to bemuse the Mo- 
naco defence, get into the pen- 
alty area and knock in a 
simple cross which foe substi- 
tute striker Nicola Amoroso 
only had to touch in. 

That goal represented an 
emphatic reply to a vigorous 
opening period from Monaco 
which saw several full- 
blooded tackles, with one of 
them sending foe Juventus 
striker Filippo ftraag hi to hos- 
pital suffering from a cut lip 
and concussion after a clash 


with the Senegalese player 
Djebril Diawara. ■ - 

With Juventus 1-0 up after 
only 15 minutes, the tie was 
effectively over. Even if Mo- 
naco managed to score the first 
of the hypothetical five goals' 
they now required to pull off; 
an unlikely e limina tion ‘of Ju- 
ventus. That goal came from . 
John Collins whose powerftzQy 
struck 38th-minute free - k ick 
took a deflection from the Jo- - 
ventus captain Antonio Conte, 
leaving goalkeeper Angelo Pe- 
ruzzi with no chance. 

In a dramatic second half a 
clever 50th minute goal from 
Thierry Henry, who made the 
most of a Zidane error; had 
given the home crowd plenty 
to cheer, Even the brilliant 
Alessandro Del Piero equaliser, 
in the 7-ifo-minute could not 
stop foe Frenchmen who came 
hack to win the game with a 
header from the Croat substi- 
tute Roberto Spehar. 

In the end foe honour went:' 
to Monaco but the glory toJu-. . 
ventus. The Italian champi- 
ons proved one more time 
that they know when" and 
where to win both win and' 
lose. Ask Manchester United. • 


Monaco (4-4-2): Barth az: ChifeMiat,'.. 
Manm. Diawara (Spnhar. 69ml n), Lament ' 
(Sagnoi. 65), Dletau. Collins. BonitoH. 
Hanry. Ikepba. Treteguut 

Jmrontua (4-4-2); Peruzrl: Torrttahi, 

Birtndslli. luliano Dimas; Conte. Zidane. 
IPocchla. 58), Taccfiinardi. Passotto; 
Inzaghi lAmoruso. 5: Davids. 71V. Del 
Plaro. 


U Muter (Switzerland) 


Patient Real reach tenth final 


R eal Madrid comfort- 
ably booked a passage 
into the European Cup final 
against Juventus last night 
when they held Borussia 
Dortmund to a goalless 

draw in Germany. The fmai 
will be in Amsterdam on 
May 20. 

The Spaniards, 2-0 up 
from the first -leg, were con- 
tent to play a containing 
game unless they fell be- 
hind, but Dortmund, the de- 
fending champions, rarely 
threatened. 

In a fast-paced game be- 


fore a sell-out crowd of' 
48,500 the home team had 
more possession but Real 
had the best chance when a 
Roberto Carlos free-kick • 
shook the bar. Rani later 
had a goal denied because 
of a dubious ofikide. 

Dortmund's Ghanaian 
striker Ibr ahim Tank© also 
had a goal disallowed for 
offside, and four minutes' - 
Grom time Real's German 
goalkeeper Bodo IUgner 
turned away a shot by An- 
dreas Moeller from close 
range. 


Stam faces PSV summit in 
effort to secure record deal 


MarfcTallenthe 


J AAP STAM is awaiting the 
outcome of a meeting with 
PSV Eindhoven's president 
and their director of football in 
bis attempt to secure a release 
from the Dutch champions and 
sign for Manchester United. 

Martin Edwards, foe United 
chairman, last week lodged, a 
£9-2 million offer with PSV 
and is confident that Stam 
will makeenough waves to se- 
cure his release. 

PSV yesterday confirmed 
that Stam would be meeting 
the president Harry van Kaay 
and director of football Frank 
Amesen before the weekend 
Tottenham fens are becom- 
ing concerned that internal 
divisions at White Hart Lane 
will help see their club rele- 
gated “There is possibly one 
of foe most significant games 
in the history of foe Club on 
the horizon with the trip to 
Barnsley on Saturday, and we 
c anno t afford any internal 
bickering," said Mark Jacob, 
a Tottenham Action Group 
spokesman. 

Lee Ferdinand, meanwhile 
h as in sisted that talk of a rift 
between the Spurs players and 
the head coach Christian 


Gross had been "blown out of 
all proportion”. 

Aston v ina are confident 
that foe utility defender Steve 
Staunton, who is out of con- 
tract this summer and avail- 
able on a free under the Bos- 
nian ruling, will sign a new 
four-year deal with the club. • 
The Football Association 
has confirmed it is still await- . 
mg financial assurances from 
Umbro before completing a 
proposed £50 million Heal for 
the England kit three raonfon 
after a pre liminar y agree- 
ment was signed 
Norwich’s Darren 'Eadie 
has pulled out of foe England 
B squad for Tuesday's game 
with Russia and wfD miss the 
rest of the foe season after 
fracturing a Dm* Hymn in the 
5-0 win against Huddersfield 
Italy’s former coach Arrigo- 
Sacchi is set to replace Raddy 
Antic at Atletlco Madrid 
following their Uefa Cup 
semi-final defeat by Lazio. 

The Scottish League yester- 
day rubber-stamped the new 
Scottish Premiership, Signing 
a document releasing foe 10 . 
clubs. A consortium led by 
foe former director Stewart 
Gllmour has completed a 
takeover of the First Division . 
Club St Mirren. 
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Rugby Union 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


PremiershipOrie : Bristol 15 Saie 25 " 

Sale put Bristol 
on the back foot 


Iterfn CougMan 


N OT content with a 
tough assignment 

Sale at the 
M^orial Ground - 
wajcuj^ them rooted at the 

bottamof the table — strue- 

SSf SS t ^i < ? ose to pS 

,^ le * r own players 
in the build-up. 

Witka curious sense of tim- 
ing. the club had told half 
their team they wanted a yes 
or no on contract offers by 
l un chtime. And this was be- 
fore facing a team that in- 
flicted a record 76-0 defeat on 
them at Heywood Road in 
November. 

The rugby manager Fred 
Howard had to quickly issue 
a statement denying any hint 
of an ultimatum amid deafen- 
ing sounds of backtracking. 

Shane Howarth opened the 
scoring for the visitors after 
four minutes with a penalty 


jujd although Paul Hull 

HSU for Bris- 

tol they the n conceded an llth 

sKf £ y - wi f n tte b iS lock 
n^ L£ aiwalui bullocked 
over from a tapped penalty 
Howarth added the conver- 
sion and Sale held a 10-3 ad- 
vantage until the 27th minute 
when the Bristol centre 
Simon Martin skipped 
around a ruck to score an un- 
converted try. 

Howarth added his second 
P^alty on 33 minutes and 
just before half-time a fiare- 
°P at a scrum led to yellow 
cards for the props Phil Wln- 
stopley and Kris Fuliman. 

As Sale made a couple of 
<*anges Bristol seized the ini- 
tiative, the centre Dave Tiueti 
scrambUng over on 58 minu tes 
and Hull converting to put 
them in front for the first timi- 

Sale, who defeated Leices- 
ter on Saturday, suddenly 
took on a hunted look as the 
home pack continued its ram- 


page. A late challenge on the 
fly-half Gareth Baber earned 
another yellow card for Steve 
Diamond, but Hull missed the 
kick- It proved a costly error. 

Sale roused to create a 68th- 
fomute score for Jos Baxen- 
deli only for Howarth to 
the conversion. 

In injury-time the Bristol 
hooker Fabrice Landreau 
gifted the visitors a try, 
throwing a line-out ball to the 
flanker Peter Anglesea who 
simply had to fall over the 
line. Howarth converted to 
give the score line something 
of a gloss. 


Martin. Tluatt. 

_ HuH. PamR* Hull. 

Mini Tries: Balwalul. Baxandall, 
Anglw ea. Ceowsr etaart Howarth (21. 
■‘•“toe* Howarth (2). 1 

artatofc HUB: S Jones. Head. Martin. 
Vapp: Baber, R Jones; Pooia, Landraau. 
Fulimnn. Cftarron, Devergie (Adams. 
rOntinl. Rotnn. Brown ri bo. Snort. 

Seta MaJlinder Moore. Baxendefl. Yatwi 
(Davidson, 4fi). Balm: Howarth, Ellis: 
Wlnsranley. Diamond. Ball. Baldwin. 
Raiwalul, O'Grady (Sanderson. 55), 
OCuInttessaln. Anglose*. 

C Reeks (Somerset). 


Armstrong joins Scots exodus from summertour 


Robert Kttson 


S COTLAND will will be 
without five of their 
Newcastle Falcons for their 
daunting summer tour of 
Australia, which includes 
two Tests on successive 
weekends in June. 

The captain Gary Arm- 
strong, Alan Tait, Peter 
Walton and George Gra- 
ham are all carrying inju- 
ries " and the coach Jim 
Teifer is giving them time 
to recharge their batteries. 

“ A summer out will allow 
them to return refreshed 


for a gruelling season 
which includes the World 
Cup qualifiers and the 
World Cnp Itself,” said 
Teifer. “Gary has played 40 
ttmm thin season.” 

A fifth Newcastle player, 
Doddie Weir, withdrew last 
month and Hawick’s cap- 
tain Tony Stanger, who 
family problems, will also 
be missing -from the de- 
pleted 35-man tour party 
which is expected to be an- 
nounced next Monday. 

Saracens’ match against 
Newcastle at Vicarage Road 
on Sunday is sold out. The 
capacity crowd of 20,000 


will be an En glish league 
record. 

The Welsh Rugby Union, 
anxious to complete the 
new Millennium Stadium 
in time /or next year’s 
World. Cup final, is negoti- 
ating with Cardiff, whose 
ground backs on to the sta- 
dium. They want payment 
for access to the planned 
River Taff walkway. 

“We have agreed to carry 
on talking.’* said the Car- 
diff chief executive Gareth 
Davies. “They have not of- 
fered us any compensation 
yet bnt thp ball is in th ei r 
court.” 



Sailing 

Whitbread Round the World Race 


Smith ready 
for the chase 


Big wheel . . . Silk Cut’s skipper Lawrie Smith at the helm 


PHOTOGRAPH: STEPHEN MUNDAY 


Bob Fisher in Fort 
Lauderdale for the 
start of the seventh 
leg to Baltimore 


T HE 870- mile seventh 
leg of the Whitbread 
Round the World 
Race, from Fort Lau- 
derdale to Baltimore, 
which starts on Sunday, 
will give Lawrie Smith and 
the crew of RtUf Cut the 
chance to prove that their 
win in the previous leg was 
no fluke. 

Smith is convinced ffliw 
Cut can achieve a podium 
place by the time the race 
finishes in Southampton. 
“We could have been 
second now if we hadn’t 
lost our mast on leg five,” 
he said. '‘We were leading 
at the time. We have the 
speed to beat the rest, we 
just need the breaks.” 

With Paul Cayard and EF 
Language so far out in 
front, anything but second 
place by the time the race is 
over is unrealistic. 

Smith is working with his 
navigator Vincent Geake. 
who only joined the boat 
after four legs, and his con- 
fidence has been repaid. It 
was Geake’s call to stay 
right approaching Barbuda 
on the last leg which pnt 
Silk Cut 20 miles ahead of 
EF Language and Smith ex- 
plained: “We were able to 
free off round the island 
while the others struggled 
to make it." 

There will be two new 
skippers for this leg; 
George Collins is back with 


Chessie Racing — be skip- 
pered the boat he owns on 
legs three and four before 
hawiting back to Dee Smith 
for the fifth leg — and Den- 
nis Conner has returned to 
take joint command of 
Toshiba with Paul 
Standbridge. 

The early part of the leg 
can be a gear-buster with a 
fierce Gulf St ream current 
possibly battling a brisk 
nor’-easter. it would cause 
short, sharp seas which 
Conner expected, “will be 
tough at 10 knots to 
windward”. 

If the wind is fair, how- 
ever, this could be an ex- 
ceedingly quick leg and if 
the wind is hard enough, 
and it has been close to it 
on occasion this week, the 
449.1 miles 24-hour record 
of Silk Cut could be top- 
pled, but there will still be 
the slow part of the leg in 
Chesapeake Bay. 

EF Language, on 608 
points, has a massive 115 
points lead over the second- 
placed Gunnar, Krantz’s 
Swedish Match and there 
are only 105 points avail- 
able to the winner of the 
seventh leg. So whatever 
happens, EF Language will 
still lead going into the pen- 
ultimate eighth leg to La 
Rochelle, which starts an 
May 4. 

Grant Dalton's Merit Cup 
is third, 16 points astern of 
Swedish Match, bnt 23 
ahead of Chessie Racing 
and five more r.iwar of Inno- 
vation Kvaerner. In sixth 
place is Silk Cut while To- 
shiba is seventh after los- 
ing all her points for the 
Cape Horn leg following a 
disqualification. 


Cycling 


Drags in Sport 


Museeuw transferred to intensive care Sydney blood testing snub paves way for cheats 


WHam r- oU if lw q ham 
In Huy 


T HE 1996 road race cham- 
pion Johan Museeuw was 
taken Into intensive care in 
Ghent's University Hospital 
yesterday to be treated for a 
haemorrhage in his left thigh. 
Doctors fear that he may also 
have kidney complications 
due to a blood infection which 
set in after the Belgian 
crashed in Sunday's Parls- 
Roubaix World Cup race. 

Museeuw, currently cy- 
cling's most successful one- 
day specialist and voted Bel- 
gium’s Sports Personality of 
the Year in 1996, split his 
kneecap in two in the crash. 
The fracture will be operated 
on tomorrow assuming that 


he is judged strong enough, 
and be is not expected to race 
again until June or July. “We 
must try to be optimistic, 
there are good races that he 
can win in October,” said his 
team manager yesterday. 

However, there is specula- 
tion Chat Museeuw, who is 32, 
may give up his career as he 
has threatened to do on sev- 
eral occasions in the past in 
the face of lesser problems. 
His emergency transfer to 
hospital on Tuesday, just 45 
minutes before he was sched- 
uled to give a press confer- 
ence at his home, has shocked 
Belgian cycling, coming as it 
does a week after the death of 
the 1990 world champion 
Rudy Dhaenens due to inju- 
ries from a car accident 

Yesterday, Museeuw’s 


young protegg Frank Vanden- 
broucke came wi thin a few 
metres of his second classic 
win in eight days when he 
was pipped by the Dane Bo 
Hamburger in the 200-kilo- 
metre (125-mile) Flecbe Wal- 
lonne, finishing on the one-in- 
five “wail” here near Li&ge. 

For Vandenbroucke’s Ma- 
pei team, who have won three 
out of five classics this year, 
this relative failure is insig- 
nificant compared to their 
leader’s fight for his health 
and his career. 

Hamburger had not had a 
major victory since taking 
the Tour de France stage at 
Trelissac in the Dordogne in 
1994. His win took Casino’s 
victory tally this year to 25, 
equalling their score for the 
whole oflast year. 


Duncan Madam 


A thletes using drugs 
that are difficult to de- 
tect were yesterday given 
the green light' to carry on 
cheating when Olympic 
officials admitted they 
were unlikely to introduce 
blood testing for the 2000 
Sydney Games. 

During the past three 
years, the International 
Olympic Gommlttee has 
spent millions of dollars in 
an unsuccessful attempt to 
find a reliable test for syn- 
thetic EPO. a substance 
which Increases red blood 
cells and therefore endur- 
ance, and human growth 
hormone, a drug favoured 
by sprinters and swimmers. 


“I have a strong doubt 
that blood testing will be 
nsed in Sydney,” said 
Kevan Gosper, the Austra- 
lian IOC vice-president. “I 
have discussed the matter 
with Prince Alexandre de 
Me rode, the head of the 
medical commission, and 
he does not believe a reli- 
able blood test will be avail- 
able by the 2000 games.” 

Francesco Conconl, an 
Italian scientist, claimed 
last year to have discovered 
a reliable method to detect 
EPO. But the IOC remains 
unconvinced and admits it 
will probably have to stick 
with the current urine sam- 
ples, which do not detect 
EPO or human growth 
hormone. 

Blood testing is used in a 


handful of sports, including 
cycling. Those suspected of 
having EPO are not 
banned, hut suspended 
until their red blood cell 
count returns to normal.* 

Sydney officials fear a 
repeat of the fiasco in At- 
lanta two years ago, when 
the IOC Introduced a high 
resolution mass spectrome- 
ter at short notice, only to 
later admit that at least 
four athletes suspected of 
using anabolic steroids es- 
caped bans because the 
technology was untested. 

“The Olympic Games are 
not a technology trade fair, 
they’re not a place to show- 
case innovation in technol- 
ogy,” said Sandy Hollway, 
the Sydney organising com- 
mittee chief executive. 


Boxing 

Hamed slow out of his comer 


John Rawflng 


|^ASEEM HAMED. who 


Ifoeely admits he is “not a 
morning person”, was nearly 
an hour late for his head-to- 
head press conference with 
WOfredo Vazquez in Man- 
chester yesterday. 

By that time Vazquez, who 
challenges Hamed for the 
World Boxing Organisation 
featherweight title at the 
Nynex Arena on Saturday, 
had left. 

"I have never been kept 
waiting like this in 22 cham- 
pionship fights," said the 37- 
year-old Puerto Rican after 
waiting patiently for 40 min- 
utes. “It is disrespectful, but 
he won't get me to lose my 
cool." 


Hamed breezed in 15 min- 
utes later, blaming the four 
inches of snow that had fallen 
overnight and claiming that 
his hired limousine had bro- 
ken down during the 37-mile 
journey across the Fennines 
from his Sheffield home. 

“But I don't disrespect Vaz- 
quez," he said “Anybody who 
is prepared to come all the 
way from Puerto Rico to get 
knocked out deserves respect. 
Tm sorry I was late, but what 
can you do?” 

The two are now scheduled 
to meet today but could be up- 
staged by Chris Eubank, who 
challenges Carl Thompson for 
the WBO cruiserweight title 
on the same Manchester bill. 
Eubank plans to arrive by 
helicopter from his training 
camp on Bodmin Moor. 


Cricket: The 1 998 season 


Hussain 
makes pitch 
for England 
captaincy 


N ASSER Hussain, Eng- 
land's vice-captain in the 
West Indies, yesterday said 
that he would relish, the op- 
portunity to succeed Mike 
Atherton as. captain: 

“It is a job 1 would love to 
do. It’s one of the best jobs in 
British sport,” said the Essex 
batsman. “It is a challenge I 
feel up to tactically .-and I also 
understand the players. Pve 
grown up with many of the 

Rn gland sqUfid kno w how 

to handle them and how to get 
the best CAzt of them. - 
“But it wont be the end of 
the world if 1 miss oat," he 
added. “My mam concern is 
soaring runs for England and 
if the captaincy comes’akmg I 
would- regard it as a bonus, 
and a honour." 

Both of yesterday’s flrst- 


Ttae Parks, wore washed out 

without a baD being bowled. 

• shane Wame has delayed 
surgery on his right shoulder. 
The leg-spinner was expected 
to go home after Australia’s 
losing tour, of India, hut 
Wame has dedared his fitness 
for the oneday series against 
India and New Zealandwhich 
starts in Sharjah tomorrow. 

Wame, 28, will have explor- 
atory surgery when he. gets 
w* “i dealt want an opera- 

tkai but rn have to have ifc” he 

said, n (font ' want folday ** 
rest of my career not being 
aide to bowl le&fcraaks 
whenever L want and I want to 

be able to throw again because 

■ I can’t do that now.” 


‘^Su/xfay play: F^FtootSK 

T=To be cortfrmetf 


•All ComtilU Taat matches: One Oajra. 


(•AH flrlfsnAlt ^Iqau awre 

match**: tour days. 


•AM TmUay'a Chattooga lour matches: 
three days. 


•Alt Texaco Trophy. AXA Ltto League. 
Benson end Hottgm Cup, Nanfeat Trophy 
match**: one day. 


APRIL 


MrW. I7i Brtnrailc Assurance cnnrap*- 
Dnaltip: *Wert>*i DertiysMra v Nofflnghsm- 
iMib. iHatah Gloucestershire v Glamor- 
gan. CmB irt iu r jH Kent v MMdJesex. The 
Oven Surrey v NartbamptonsHia. H e n 
Sussex v Lancashire. I d itmhe War- 
ufdkshtre v Durham. Wm carton Worcee- 
lormhU-e » EsseoL HgertnrtH Yortaatire e 
Somerset Other Mat: I re s (3 day*): 


n e w Cambridge Unlv v LelcesMiSlilfw. 
Uni Mm Oxford 


Untv v Hampshire, 
aundw 1W AXA LZs League: Meask 
Gtoaceet w a hlr B v Glamorgan. Cntir 
hap Kent v Mid d le se x. The Dwelt Surrey 
v Northamptonshlro. ert p h o aln ni Utmr- 
wtefcahlre v Durham. Wnuntin Worcae- 
teraNre v C sesx Haefc a le yi YntfMra v 
Somerset. 

T—iifoy, tit AXA Lite League: Dubp 
Derbyshire v Mwting hs msMnL (F)Haw« 
Sussex v Lancashire. 

Thorarfay, SSi BrUeuoIe Assurance 
Champumahtp: Ch a rt or La Sheet (Rtyer- 


•tde): Durham v Gloareererehlra. 


Glamorgan v Kent — 

attire v Nort h amptonshire. Okt 

Lancashire v Middlesex. Leteeeten 
Lelcenershlrti v .Wbrcesterahlis. Town 
Ceui Somerset. v NoUngbamehlre. The 

Ovt* Surrey v Warwtcfcshfre. “ 

leyn Yorkshire v Derbyshire. 

Smbty, 10r AXA LUt League: 

Le ttiwet (FUvarsJde): Durham v Qtouoee- 
ta isWro. Ctirtnaaftntfi Essex v Sussex. 
CenBfb Glamorgan v Ke«- ■niMnieg 
Com Hampshire v MormempemaWre. ou 
Traffvnia Lancashire v Middlesex.. 
I slim' ~ I Mraietni s W re v Worcosjer- 
stdr*. Twit nr- Somerset v Nottingham- 
shire. TbeO-sfc Surrey v Warriekshhe. 
lliaT iT lf YonaWre * Derbyshire. 
Tnnitfr Ma Benson and Hedgea-Op 

Dosbyi Derbyshire v Durtjrtn — — — ^ 


toreHaiinMra /Surrey. T a tum Sam- 

wSSastarthir*. Ohar 
rrtlrst Brltifl* l> ** ** M ‘"' J h M|u * on » h ™ 
Wsifcitter tat Benson and Hadgae 
Cup: ** -— rt w i Glamorgan v Essex. OM 

SSftsrrtLensofWre v VWuwtca h£. 

Lonfrt fcflddfcss* v Sussex. Lrtoe (Ytw- 
dowfl Pk): Minor Counties v 

Northamptonshire. - _ _ 

, am Benson and Hedges -Cup: 
M somareot v British lit**. 
Surrey v Gloucestershire. . 


Emotional football 

? 

• 

Check out the prerr 

ca? SOU LMi 

in r^Guide 

iier league in 

MES®> 

on Saturday 

Or place voor FREE ad by caiiir 



MAY 


Friday, it Benson and Hedges Cup: 
n e«*rt British Unjvs v H ampshir e. D 
(Castle Ave): Ireland v Glamorgan. 
Leins seen Letecstenhlra v Lancashire. 
Trent O rldsw Nottinghamshire v Minor 
Counties. M ob— to ot WonricksNi-B 
Northamptonshire. We r oeeC e n Worces- 
tershire v Dotoyshine. 

S at u rda y . St Benson and Hedges Cup: 
Cutartanyi Kent v Gloucester* biro. 
Trad. M d goi Nottinghamshire v Leices- 
tershire. Hover Sussex V Essex. 
goMi Scotland v Yorkshire. 

AXA Ufa League: LeoTet Mld- 


Durhvn. 

SO n udo y , 4* Bensoo and Hedges Cup: 
Drtbyi Derbyshire * Yorkshire. “ " 


shire V Warwickshire. Northampton; 
No rt ha mptonshire v Nottinghamshire The 
- ~ Surrey v British Unhe. W or— e i 



t, Oc Benson ana Hedges Cup: 
Durham v 

v British UntvsL 
boryi Kent v Surrey. 

Counties v Warwickshire. 
Northamptonshire v LrtcestorsMre. 

7i Benson and Hedge* Cup: 


■aptni Hampshire v Kent. Trent 
Bridget Nottinghamshire v LmceaMra. 
Friday, Ot Benson and Hedges Cup: 
Laieeetors Leicestershire v Minor 
Counties. Forfari Scotland v Derbyshire. 
Tbe Ovrti Surrey v SomeneL 


Surrey v 

at Benson end Hedges Cup: 

... British Unhm V Kant CantMb 

fflamorgan v MMdieaex. Bt lsinli aoucee- 


tershlre v Hampshire ■gBetom Ireland 
i ex. Old Tnrtfenfc Lancashire 


Sun ... 

Northamptonshire. 

■hire v Nottinghamshire. 

YorioMre v Durham. 

Shadow 1<h AXA Ufa League: Cm» 
Gtamoraan v SomreeL Mrtoli Gioueee- 
isfshlre v Kent » i )nWn s»a iesnr Hemp- 


Derbyshire Trawl Bridget Nottingham- 
shire * Durham. B ilH baat w Warwldf 
■hire v Lelcaataraltire. II — dln o l iy i York- 
shire v Surrey. 

Man day, lit other Match (3 days): Hm 
— — O xford unfvv Worcestershire. 


Wednesday. U 

Champtoreh^iD 


_ Derby* Derbyshire v War- 
wickshire. IB re rridra Durham v Essex. 
Ctoucestorshlra v LsicactsfSMre. 
Hamper*® v Surrey. 


torioryi Knit! v Lancashire. Lonfm Mid- 
dlesex v Somerset Muitkanfdnrw North- 
ants y Yorkshire. Treal Bridget 
Nottinghamsttine v Sussex. Other Match (3 
days): PanaoHoi Cambridge Unlv v 
asraorgon. 

Tboreday, ids Vodafone Challenge 
Series (3 days): W ereerte rt Wortsawr- 
shire v South Africa. 

Hrdegh IB OOntr Match (1 day): The 
„tet Cambridge Urtiv v Oxford Unhr. 
Scadey. ITt AXA Ufa League: Dertwt 
Dorbyshlrt w WanricksWr*. Wwerekfec 
Durtism v Essex. Briauh Gloueonerehlre 
* LefcrtSoreMrs. S e idho rep t e n t Homp- 
■Mrs v Surrey. CeeCerimsyi Kent v Lane*- 

attire. Lerd*a MhkSasax v Somerset 


No mun ipt onat tirs v York- 
shire Trent Bridget Nottinghamshire v 
Sussex. Tour Match (1 dayK Ann** 
Duke al Nortsnrt H v South Africa. 
aiiiiiTrt IB: other Matchee (3 days): 
rtsi CsmbridgsUniu u Dwnsm.llrt 

CWord Unlv v WarwhflatWre 

Tutisdey, iBt AXA Ufa League: Derby. 
Derbyshire v Leicestershire CotiUffc Gla- 
morgan » Yorkshire. TBOr Middles ex v 
EstUBL Trent Bridget Not ti ng ham shire v 
Ctoueestsmhlre Tw o wtrair Somerset « 
UuKupaxwltiro. Wtnmtir worces- 


BMsltire v Sussex- Tour Match (1 day): 
•- Kent v South AJrlo. 


Thursday, zi: Britannic Assurance 
Championship: •CMnrt 
Lancashire. U kre oe eten Qioumsterenire 
* Yorkshire. •Canterbury. Kent v Durham- 
Lalcestarsttire v Hampshire. 
Middlesex v Worcestershire 
Nort hamp tonshire v Gla- 
morgan. -TMSterc Somercet * Surrey 
•H u t oltam. Sussex v Derbyshire *Edg- 

bsetort Warwickshire v Nottinghamshire 

Texaco Trophy: The Ovah England v 
South Attics (flret one-day toternakonsl. 
reserve day Fri 22 May). 

Saturday, 23i Texaco Trophy: Old Traf- 
fontt England v South Africa (second one- 
day international V- 
SondaijA Mi Texaco Trophy: Headtagleyi 
England v South Attica (thl.d one-day hi- 
tomatiansL reserve day Mon 25 May). 
Monday, SB AXA Lite League: Ctiah 
tantr Essex v Lancashire Q f e u e eet art 
GhxEOStershlre v Yorkshire 
Kent v Durham. Lrioe ataw Leicaaterchlra 
v Hampshire. TBO Middlesex v Worces- 
tershira. MarUtamiitoni North am pton- 
sfttte v Glamorgan. Tanotoai Somers 9f v 
Surrey. Ho rdram Sussex v Derbyshire. 
Idgbailoni Warwickshire 
Nottinghemsitire. 

Wsdnseday, 27i Benson end Hedges 
Cop: OuarteMhishi iraserve day Tho 28 
May). Tour Match (1 day): Mam Minor 
Counties XI v South Africa. 

Mday. 29r Britannic Assurance Ctampf- 
onsnip; -CfcMiwtMdi Derbyshire v 
Leicestershire. *TBC: Middlesex v Gla- 
raorgen. Trent Bridges NatringtiamaMre 
y Durham. "The Ovah Surrey v KanL 
Tf u t n ea te st WoroestersNre v 
Vbdotone Challenge Series (4 days): 
■Bristoh doucestefsltire v South Attica. 
Other Match (3 days): The Perfcei Oxford 
Unlv V Yorkshire 
Santo* ait AXA LBe League: Mend 
Essex v Northamptonshire. — 

Somw*at v Warwickshire. 


JUNE 


Wetttteedjry, 3: Britannic Assurance 
C no mptonshtp: ClnestsHlsHr Derbjmhlre 

v Gloucestershire. Em EHA v Nwnj- 
hsmshfre. t.i.dlisareilnw- Hampshire v 
aomorgan. Tratortolrt WeBss Kwt v 
Sussex. TBCt Middlesex v Durham, 
rn tlasww - Northamptonshire v Lan- 
cashire TaonWdt Some met « wan rirt- 
sftire. The Ovrti surrey w worcestnreitire 
Use Jngltfi Yorkshire v LetawterStirs. 
Tlaiisilss 4c FWt ComWll insurance 
Test ’■WaitM Engiand v South Atrica. 
Sunday, 7t AXA Ufa Leaguer Chaatar- 
tletdi Derbyshire v Qloucestershlre. 
Til ■igplma Kampshlrs v (aomorgan. 
YrtAridga « —«■ Kent y Sussex. TBCi 
Middlesex v Durh am. W urtf iantpto st: 
Northamptonshire v Lancashire Hnarftng 
lay: YorWtira v Lalcestefomre. 

Tnsiiisj. Bt Benson end Hedges Cup: 
SemLflnals: (Ratenm day Wed 10 June). 
Wednesday, 101 Tour Match (1 day): 
I -!■■—«»> cmt Trent Bridget LelceBtar- 
ahfra v Nottinghamshire v South Attica 
(Wanrickshlre U ptey Sottih Africa at Edg- 
Dauten It both Lotas & Notts tnrahmtf In 
BAN semMI rails). Other Ustches (3 days): 

■‘si Cwr*ritW Unlv v Derbyshire 

(Sublad to iwBher Darbys nor British Uo- 
Iva being imrohred in the BAM senti-tinals}. 
lira hsfai Oxford Unlv v Nottinghem- 
shire (SuMoet to iwttner Notts nor British 
Untvs being involved In toe BAH seml- 
Bnals. Sitolect also to Notts not ploying v 
South Attica on Wed 10 June). 

There toy, ill Britannic Assurance 
Championship: Btt rergftfw Durham v 
Nontt a mptonsnlra. Cbitaeifnrtt- Esem v 
Surrey. OnM Glamorgan v Worcesisr- 

Mtire Brfstnfe G»ouc«lw**»tre v Waru^. 

8«re Old Woltonfc w Se !^‘ 

set. Leicester! LrfeesUfswre V Kern. 
K— dhtalew Yorkshire “ Hampshire. 
Friday, ttt Vodetoto Chaltange Series <3 
days): *Anartafc SuS8*x v South AMra- 
BfcwTotowMm® (3 days): The 
Oxford Unlv v Middlesex. 

* I4t AXA Life League; Pre tty 

Derttyshfre v MWd Ititox. Bte rtsMrt tt m- 
hem v ttarthafflpto***®- 
Et — ~ y Surrey- CJUtBKi Qiamorgan v 
WmW tt wWrs Brlstot Qloucestershlre 


v Warwickshire. Old T iril o t± Lancashire 
v Somers eL Lctewton Letaastarshlre v 
Kent. Hwadiagieyi Yorkshire 
Hampshire. 

W etoeato y . I7t Britannic Assurance 
Championship (1.0): nh ra rsldrt Durham v 
Yortshlra Co rdttf: Glamorgan v Leices- 
tershire. B at i n g s w hee Hampshire » Der 
byshlre Canterbury: Kent v Nottingham- 
shire. Old T n fl unli Lancashire v Surrey. 
Northamptant Northamptonshire v Mid- 
dlesex. Bathe Somerset v Essex. Hona 
Sussex v Warwickshire. Bh 
Worce ste r sh ire v Qloucestershlre. 
Tlw rrdi y, iSr Second Comhlll Insurance 
Test lord's: England v South Attica. 
Sradq; Bit AXA Life League: 

Durham v Yorkshire. PentyprfcMh Gla- 
morgan v Leicestershire. 

Hampshire v Derbyshire. 

Kent v Nottinghamshire. 
Northamptonshire v Middlesex. Baittt 
Somerset v Essex. H ow Sussex v War- 
wlckshlra. Worc o otsn Wbrcesterohlm v 
Gloucestershire. 

HonOy, Mi AXA Lite League: (F) OU 
Tr rtf nr di Lancashire v Surrey. 
WedneedBK NatWtist Trophy: First 
round: Dratiyi Dei by al tiro v Cumberland. 
Lakonham: Norfolk v Durham. Charter 
(Boughton Hall CCh Cheshire v Essex. 
CrtdCK: Caamorgan v Bedtordshlre. Brto- 
toh Gtoucestershlre v Northamptonshire. 
Bum nenvouttw Dorset v Hampshire. ~ 
urburyi Kent v Cambrldflaehlra. ou 
Ti eW ordt Lancashire v Sussex. L slaee- 
ten Ltacenorsiiire v Staftondshire TBCi 
Mkfcflessx v Herelonabitire. Ce toy Bam 
Minor Counties Wales « Nottinghamshire. 
Taoatom Somerset v Holland. Tbe Ovrti 
Swrey v Buckinghamshire. 

Warurtcksdlre v Ireland. Bdlrtrargha Scot- 
land v Worcestershire. Bnn mi lk Devon v 
Yorkshire. Tour Match (3 days): 

British links v South Atrica. 

S Wde y, S8r Britannic Assurance Champi- 
onship: ‘Ukwtai LMcastersttire v Sus- 
sex *TBC« Mlddeeex v Essex "Trod 
bklg w Nottinghamshlra v Glamorgan. 
Te mituwi Somerset v Hampshire. ' 
baoteM Warwickshire v Lancashire. 


27: Other Matches (S days): 

niv. tie*- 


Tantcrfanry- Kent v Oxtord Un'rV, 
rtagtey: Yorkshire v Cambridge Umv. 
■aatoy, SB AXA Lite League: The Onk 
Surrey v Wor cestershire. Tour Match {1 
day): H udkan s taa Northamptonshire v 
South Attics. 

T n s a dey, Mb AXA Uto Lngue: IF) Edg- 
Warwlekshlre v Lancashire. 


JULY 


Wednesday, 1: Britannic ABSurancB 
Championship (TX3): Darby: Derbyshire v 
kigtoo: Durham v Leicester- 
shire. TBC: Glamorgan v Storey- Sootb- 
Hampshlre v Gloucestershire. 
Kent v Yorkshire. Treid 

Notti ng h am shire v Middlesex 

Howe Sussex v Somerset Wor m-t on 
Worcestershire v Northflir*tonshlre. Other 
Match (3 days): Lewd fee Oxford Urtiv v 
Corrtorldse Unrv_ 

tx Third Cornhlll Insurance 

Teel: *Otd Traffenh England v South 
Africa 

AXA Life Long us: D e r b y: Der- 
byshire v Essax. Da H te gSB rt Durhem v 
Leieseterenire. TBCi Glamorgan v Surrey. 

Hampshire v Gioucester- 
shlro. itaddsusMB Kent v Yoriantre. Trent 
... Nottingnsmsitire v Middlesex 
He m Sussex v Somerset Woraattn 
Worcestershire v Northamptonshire. 

& Nstwest Trophy: Second 

round: Crtrtff or Luton: Gtanwrgen or 
Bedfordrtilre v LokwrtereWre or Stafford- 
shire. Bristol or Nort h o m p te n eiouws- 
tetlWre or Norihamptonshlre v Surrey or 
Buckinghamshire BeuraeMeath or 
WiHisni|Huis Dorset or Hampshire v 
cnsshlreor Essax ObiTreftonf or Hem 
Lancashire or Sussex v Dewm or York- 
shire. TBC or Hr—fcbanws— ■ Mkfdleeex 
or Herafonlshire » Norfolk or Durham. 
Swansea er Tren* Bflrigei Minor 
Counties Wales or Nottinghamshire v 
Somereot or Holl and. M gb Bston or Brt- 
ta> b Wanriekaiiira or treund v KaM or 
Csmbridgashira ■dbtoagb or Want 


tan Scotiand or Worcesierchlra v Derby- 
shire or Cumberland. Tour Matcn (l day): 
Amssordm Holland v South Atrica. 
Friday, lOi Tour Match (1 aayj: Ik 
(Castle Ave): Ireland v South Africa Dinar 
Match (1 day): Soorborangto Tun Rice's 
I ml XI v The Yorksiilremen (Boyoa Stores 
Challenge). 

Saturday, 11: Benson and Hedges Cup: 
LordHn (Final reserve day Sun 12 July). 
Other Match (1 day): Searbarnueh: York- 
shire v Durham (Northern Electric Trophy). 
Sunday, ttt AXA Ufa League: Derby: 
Derbyshire v Worcestershire. Treat 
Bridget Nottinghamshire v Glamorgan. 
Tbe Ovrti Surrey v Leicestershire. Edg- 
lieeinnr Warwickshire v Kent i Matches In- 
volving toe BAH finalists to be played on 
Mon 13 or Tuea M July). Tour Malchee (1 
day): Pway rt lda Ireland v Scn*h At- 
- - — Tortna Hemp 


nca. 


snire or Somerset v Sri Lanka iGloe to 
play Sri Lanka at Bristol If both Hants and 
Somerset in BAH Final). Women's Interne- 
do rial Match n day): ta to onwgh Eng- 
land v Australia (first One Day Interna- 
tional) (McCain Challenge. Other Women's 
Intern al Iona I matches to be conftrmed). 
Monday, 1* Other Match (1 day]: Bcar- 
b rtrtrtto Tim Rtca's XI v Yorkshire (Tet- 
ley Bitter Festival Trophy). 

Tuesday, t«£ Britannic Assurance Cham- 
pionship: Cb a lt aii lremi Otoucestershlre v 
Sussex Lytham: Lancashire v Worcester- 
shire. l rtrsrtsn Lstaeslarahlre v Nortn- 
amptonaNre. Vodafone Challenge Series 
(3 days): Hh nnMw Durham v South Af- 
rica. Taantooi Somerset v Sri Lanka. AXA 
Lite League: IF) Mtodiia Wanvldi- 
shlre v Hampshire Other Match (1 day): 
Soartrareoate Heartaches XI v Invitation 
XI. 

Wid n aeday, Ifli Brilapnta Assurance 
Chomploraftlp: SeatbaaCb Essex v Kent 
t biWf ar di Surrey v Middlesex Edgbas- 
ton Warwickahlre v Hampshire. Suar- 
boro u gb : Yorkshire y Nottinghamshire. 
Saturday, 18: AXA Lite League: Cbelteo- 
han Gloucestershire v Sussex. U kw 
tar: Leicestershire v Northamptonshire. 
Vodafone Challenge Series (3 rtayal . 
*DHbyt Derbyshire v South Africa. TCrt- 
dVfi Gtamorgan v Sri l-«nha. Tour Match 
0 day): (T) ll hrar al da ; Durham v Australia 

Sunday, IB AXA Lite League: Soothe** 
Easax v KsnL eira i i» . e »rara Qoucesrer- 
ehlra y Northamptonshire, tb it s " * Som- 
erset v Hampshire. OuBdfot* Surrey v 
Middlesex Scrt li aiaug b: Yorkshire v 
Npttmghamshlre. Tour Match {1 fn 
” ” * Durham v Australia A 

Mb AXA Lite League. (F) Old 
Trane nt. Lancashire v Worceste«hi ,B - 
(F) Hevei Sussex v Middlesex 

ZI: AXA Lite Leagus: IF) Wg- 

Warwtakshlre v Essax Tow 

Match (3 days). IT) Canterbury 1 Kwh v 
Australia A. 

Wodnewtoy, Z3t Britannic Arturenee 
Championship: Cotaryn Boyi Olemorg ahv 
Lancashire. Cbehenbon** GiouoKtar- 
s hire v Surrey, ttar tau in iith. Hampcnlre y 
Nottinghamshire. Lnrdte* * 

Yorkshire. Wert h amptom 
shire v Derbyshire. Taiwtert Somaraerv 
Durham. Tour Match (1 day)L (7) Woreoo- 
e Worcestershire v Sri Lanka. 

Thornton ** Fourth Comhlll Irournncw 
Test Treat Bridge England » South «- 
rtefl. Britannic Assurance Champ*o™ ,l P : 

Warwickshire v Essex. 

Friday, 94t vodatom ChaUsngo SsriM i (4 
days): IMoppten LetaOMWaW™ *_W 
Lanka Tour Match (3 days): Pi ■H"'" 
Sussex v Australia A. 

Scnday, aat AXA Ufe LB^)us-' _Cetey* 
Qiamorgan v Lancashire 
Gloucestershire v Surrey- ™no- 
HampsWra v NoWnghanKhirs. 
Lord’s MWdleacx v Yorkshire- North- 
ttorihamptonshlre « Derbyshire. 
Ssmarset v Durham. 

Tnmtay, S8b NetWert Trophy: Qaatter- 
flnalp. 

pat Tour Match (1 day): 

n»»lm«Tinri' or WartMetoft Essex or 
Worcestershire v South Africa (Derbyshire 
to ploy South Africa et Derby H both Essex 
and Worcestershire Involved In NafWest 
Trophy Quart or -flnsla). 


Thursday, SO: Britannic Assurance 
Championship: Drabyi Derbyshire v tont 
Souttianxpto« Hampshire v Durham. Old 
Treffortb Lancashire v Leicestorshlm 


Trent Bridge: NotringhamaWre v North- 
amptonshire. Tfce Ovafe SurrrY v SiMav 
-Bdfllrtrtmi Warwickshire v Glamorgan. 


Worcestershire v Yorkshire 

Tour Match (S days): fT) TBrtrtoo: Somer- 
set v Australia A. pialWest LM9 inionii- 
honal (1 day): fT) England v 

Parisian. _ _ 

Mday, 31i Voda tone CheiMnae P 
days): TliehinliniU Esse* v South Afrli 
ImiTe MlddJese* v Sri Lanka. 


AUGUST 

1: NatWrtt LI-19 Intematiooai 


(1 day): (T) 


England v PaMetan. 

AXA Lite League: Retort Dar- 
bysnirB v Kant. 

v Durham. OM TteB M* Lanu qMrejr 
Leicestershire Notting- 

hamshire v Nortnamptor^tttx 
ter: Worcestershire v Yorkshire. 

Horxtey. 3« AXA Lite Lagg im: IF) pra 
Ov afe Surrov v Sussex. fr| ■ ■ftfwiwtOM 
SSSi^hl% . Glamorg an- NatWret U-19 
International (1 dayk (T1 Ittrerrito: Eng- 
land v Pakistan. 

Wednreutoy. 5; Brltennte AajuranM 
Chemptanenip: “todtotortW' 
rMvaan. KoM y Kamponlra. 

Su^MSdTl^sh<re v Gloucester- 
jhhitihnr— Letaeatershira v Somer- 
it TBft MkWteart v Warwtokswre. 

b« c-incnv v Durham. IDhfdar- 
Worcestershire v NoTtinghanv- 

snire. AXA Ufa League: The Oval: Surrey 
v Derbyshire. Tour Match (1 day): Lakan- 
ECB XI v Sri Ltinke. 

Finn ConiMil Insurance 
Tncr ~IH ikBnnterr England v South Af- 
rica. Britannic Assursnca Championship: 
Tbe Onk Surrey v Derbyshire. 

Friday, 7: Tdv StoKh (1 dxyl: to 
tom Northampiorohlre v Sri Lanka. 

Or AXA Lite t - - “ 


lord: Essex v Glamorgan. 

Kent v Hampshire. DM Treffonfc Lanca- 
shire v Gloucestershire. LeloMten 
Leicestershire v Somerset TBCi Middle- 
sex v Warwickshire. Eartbomra Sussex 
v Dirham. Ware— to rt Worcestershire v 
Nottinghamshire. Tour Match (1 day}: W- 
ton K »f » (Campbell PK): Northampton- 
gitire v Sri Lanka. 

T u es day, Us Tour Match ft day); «te»- 

terbrey «■ OW Troflordr Kent or Lanca- 
shire y Sri Lanka [Warwickshire to ptey Sri 
Lanka at Edfibaston If bem Kent A Lancs 
Involved In NatWest Trophy aemwinals). 
Natwest Troftoy: SomWlnaL 
Wuitoeedsy, lb NaiWsst Trophy: Ssmi- 
flneu (Reserve days for 1st SemHFinsI Wed 
13 and Thu 13 Aug Reserve day for 2nd 
Semi-Final Thu 13 Aug). To is Match fl 
dayk Old Ttofford or Heodtogkqn First- 
Class Counties Select XI v South Attlee 
(Venue dependent on Lancashtte/York- 
Eftfre pragreaa In NatWesl Trophy). 
Friday, 14: Triangular Tournament (1 
day): Trent Brid g e : South Africa v Sri 
Lenka (Reserve day Sat 15 Aug). Britannic 
Assurance Championship: ■ttetoyi Derby- 
attire v Worcestershire. *R h m rri d si Dur- 
ham v Glamorgan •Bristob Gloueastar- 
Bhire v KsnL Ti*Uu»imlhi Hampshtts v 
Essex. TasriDB Somarcat v Northamp- 
tpnsnire. Bsw Sussex v Middlesex, 
ni— rtkirtryi Yorkshire v Lancashire.. 
NatWesl U-19 International (4 days): (IT) 
Wsrwelin England v Pektaon. 
tarty, IBt Tnongutar THirnarmnt (1 
day): Lord's: England v Sri Lanka 
(Reserve day Mon 17 Aug). 

Monday 17 or Tuesday) 18e Aon Trophy: 
Samt-ttnate. 

Taostoy, IS: Triangular Tournament (i 
day): Mote ibui Erglend v South Attica 
(ReMtve day Wed 19 Aug). 

B towto ni 19: Britannic Assurance 
Ctt&mpipnship: IB v iaMw Durham v Lan- 
cashire. rViiohstm Essex v (Boirceetar- 
aWm. Crtstaiy. Kent v Worcester- 
shire. UlBiitir: Leicestershire v 
MtdcBsssx. H uH h su iptamr Nortoampton- 
s ttl re v Warwickshire. Trent Bridge: Not- 
tinghamshire v Surrey. Tmaim So mor- 
sel v Derbyshire. 


SOi Triangular Tournament (1 
day): Louis: final (Rasarve day Frl 21 
Aiq). Britannic Assurance Championship: 
"CerdHf: Glamorgan v Yorkshire. 
Saturday, SSi Vodatona Challenge Series 
(3 days): * BsbM— Bom Hampshire v Sri 
Lanka. 

total a*« AXA Lite Leaauec BhrarrtrUc 
Durham v Lancashire. Colrhsstsn Essex 
v Gloucestershire. Cwuto to rayi Kent v 
Worcestershire. I rthto r: Leicestershire 
v Sussex. IfaMthwptoM Northampton- 
shire v Warwtakshlre Trad Bridge: Not- 
B oghams hire v Surrey. Taortona Somer- 
Mt v Dertiyshlre. 

Rtoadey, ** AXA Ufe League; (F) Hee- 
Yorkshire v Lancashire. 
Tuesday, Mi NatWsst U-19 International 
(4 days): (T) tartoa England v PakJstan. 
AXA Lite League: (F) Brtdaf: Gloucester- 
shire v Somerset. 

tototo y, sm Britannic Assurance 
Championship: Dratiyi DerbysMrs v Dur- 
ham. HofttosatoMa: Northern ptonsnire y 
Kent TBC* Nottinghamshire v Lalcestar- 
ohire. Hove: 8 use sx v Hampshire. 
Woreeston Worosstershlre v Wtowick- 
BNre. Seartonragto Yorkshire v Essex. 
Ttanto* ST: first CornhUl Insurance 
Teat Tbe Owafc England v Sri Lenka. Bri- 
tannic Assurance Championship: -Bristol: 

Gloucestershire v Somerset. 

Mi Britannic Assurance Cnam- 
ptarwup: Hewst Sussex v Gtamorgan. 
AXA Ufe League: Dettori Derbyshire v 
Durham. Be— rt tep S era Hompshfra v 
kfldtoesex. Northampseni Northampian- 
shlre V KsnL Treat Brid g e : Nottingham- 
shire v Lstaeoteranira. H i Mrasto de War- 
wickshire y Worcestershire, 
ogto Yorkshire v Essex. 

_ 31 1 Britannic Aaeuranee Cham- 
pionship: Tniittisrauifiii Hampo/rira v 
MkMesea. NelWest Li-19 imemalionBl (4 
days): (T) Ckeinslord: England v 
PaUstan. 


SEPTEMBER 


it Britannic Aaaurance Champi- 
onaWp: Bristoh Gfoucestahhlre v North- 
amptonshire. out Trdfonfc Lancashire v 
Derbyshire. Tteihtorc Somerset v Worses- 
teranire. HgbntMu Warwickshire v 
Lalcaatarahire. IliitilreHii Yorkaitire v 
Surrey. 


to AXA Ute League: (F) Hew n 
Sussex v Gtamorgan. 

S aturda y, Si NatWest Trophy: Final 
(Reserve day Sun B Sept). 

6e AXA LKe Leegue: RfarareM*. 
Durham v Qiamorgan. Cbeliwfordt 
Essex v Notonghamsiilre. OH Tra ff ordt 
Lancashire v Hampshire. Utodin 
Leicestershire v Mtddtasax. Taamttmt 
SomersM v WorcestereMre. The Ovrti 
Surrey v Kent Hove: Susan v Yorkshire 
(Matches Involving the NWT ffnellats to be 
piayod on Tuefl sept). 

Ts Aon Trophy: final (Reserve 
day Tire 6 Sept). 

We to ea to y, Bi Britannic Assurance 
Championship: Mverslda Durham v 
Surrey, C m iM. Glamorgan v Derbyshire. 

. Kent v Somcrsoi lo l roeton 
LeieeslenMre v Essex. Lord's: Mkidleeax 
VGIoucestBrohlrB. NniHixwptot North- 
amptonshire v Sussex. Treat Bridget Not- 
tlnghamswra v Lsncsshira. Wortraston 
WorcestereMre v Hampshire. H — ta mta m 
YorttsMre v Warwickshire. 

Swtoy, 13i AXA Life League: Rventoet 
Durham v Surrey. CanBh Gtamorgan v 
Derbyshire. CM otonr. Kent v Bomor- 
bbl Le le es toK Letatstemhlra v ESMx. 
LonPrt Mlddlasax v Gloucestershire. 

Northamptonshire v Sus- 
sex. Trent Bridget Nottinghamshire v 
Lancashire. Wnrreetoti WOrcecterefifre v 
Hampshire. HBedObtgfoft Yorkshire v 
WarwiclaMre. 

Thursday, i7i Britannic Assurance 
Championship: *De(brt Derbyshire v Mio- 
dlaaox. Ttu taraf u i ik fissox v Nortnonts. 
■Ceadm. Glamorgan v Somerset *0M 
Ti rt i miL Lancashire v Hampshire. That 
Bridget Nottinghamshire v Gloucester- 
shire. “The Oak surrey v Leicestershire. ■ 
Sibsbx v Yorkshire. *Gdgbosloaa 
Warwickshire v Keni. *Woroeeleri 

Wbrcesterehire v Durham. 


— em-— — 
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Desert Princess Newmarket triumph, page 13 
Drugs setback for Sy dney 2000. page 15 
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Wage inflation hits Premier clubs, page_14_ 
Top cyclist in intensive care, page 15 



European Cup Winners’ Cup, semi-final, second leg: Chelsea v Vicenza 


Vialli looking 

for Chelsea 
passion play 



Paul Hayward 




Martin Thorpe on the game the manager 
believes is a crucial step on the road to his 
club climbing to even greater honours 


T HE aspiration of Chel- 
sea's strolling players 
to be seen as serious 
actors on the football- 
ing stage faces its sternest 
challenge tonight as Gianluca 
Vialli's cosmopolitan com- 
pany look to summon up the 
spirit of Henry V while avoid- 
ing a Comedy of Errors. 

For all to end well, the men 
in blue need to balance ag- 
gression with caution at 
Stamford Bridge as they try 
to overcome a tricky 1-0 first- 
leg defeat in Vicenza and set 
up a subsequent victory in 
the Stockholm final on May 
13 which would, Vialli be- 
lieves. secure Chelsea's repu- 
tation as heavyweight per- 
formers and take them a step 
nearer winning the domestic 
Oscar of a Premiership title. 

Although the dub threaten 
to become the Manchester 
United of the south off the 
field, the team still tend to be 
seen as a foreign version of 
the King's Road swaggerers 
who gave birth to the dub's 
playboy reputation in the 
early Seventies — good in the 
cups and the dubs. 

But even for Osgood, Hutch- 
inson and Co that was small 
beer — or a large lager. The 
league remains English foot- 
ball's headiest brew and for 
Vialli's ultimate aim to come 
true his side must tonight 
start showing more of the 
power and passion, wit and 
wisdom which overcame 
Arsenal in the Coca-Cola Cup 
semi-finaL 

“In Europe at the moment 


I they think we are a good 
side," says Vialli, “but the 
only way to be really 
respected is to win some- 
| thing, it would dramatically 
change our image in Europe 
to win this competition. 

"Having won the FA Cup 
last season, and the Coca-Cola 
this, winning in Europe is an- 
other step towards winning 
the Premiership. I think 
we’re nearly ready to be the 
best team in ’Rngbmd, not yet. 


‘We’re nearly 
ready to be the 
best team in 
England’ 

-Vialli 


but we are very dose to it I 
hope perhaps we can do It 
next season." 

To achieve that Chelsea 
must improve their consisten- 
cy. But also Vialli must 
sharpen his tactics. The 
team's sticky position tonight 
is directly attributable to 
their failure to score an away 
goal because they were over- 
cautious in the first leg. The 
presence of three Italians In 
the Chelsea team, far from 
helping against Serie A oppo- 
nents, may have caused them 
to inflate the reputation they 
know so well. 

,r We gave them too much 


respect," admitted the cap- 
tain Dennis Wise. "We sat 
back and thought we could 
get an away goal on the break 
but we didn't get the result we 
needed. We're better going 
forward and having a go at 
people. That’s our game." 

That should not be taken as 
a rallying call for tonight 
Chelsea need to score twice 
without conceding, and Vialli 
admits: “To take too many 
risks against a foam as dan- 
gerous as Vicenza would be 
deadly. We have to be cau- 
tious and brave." 

It is the mastery . of this 
trick which will define Chel- 
sea's evening. The Italians, 
hard-working and well-orga- 
nised, will come to defend 
while also looking to score on 
the break. In the first 1% they 
demonstrated both attributes 
admirably. 

If Chelsea want to depress 
themselves further, they can 
chew on the fact that they 
have not scored the two or 
more goals they seek tonight 
, in seven of their last 12 
games. - 

They will also be without 
the suspended Roberto Di 
Matteo in midfield, a huge 
loss, and eight players are one 
yellow card away from a sus- 
pension for the next round. 

On the upside, Chelsea ex- 
pect to have no injury wor- 
ries, while the penetration 
i achieved by Chelsea’s attack 
once Tore Andre Flo came on 
1 in the second half in Italy 
gfves some cause for opti- 
mism that goals will cpme 
eventually and that all the 
reservations about Chelsea 
being upstaged tonight will 
prove to be much ado about 
nothing. 

Zmd threat, page 14 
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Undercover listening on Radio 4 


Guardian Crossword No 21,250 



Frank Keating 


H AVING dumped with- 
out ceremony Cliff Mor- 
gan’s time-honoured 
and cadence-full Saturday 
breakfast reveille on Radio 4. 
the programme scheduler was 
not seeking the same audience 
when he replaced it with Late 
Tackle at 11pm on Fridays. 

For its first six weeks, he 
has nicely given nighttime lis- 
teners two for the price of one 
by following the promising be- 
ginner with Chris Sykes's eru- 
dite half-hour ruminations 
on Sport in Books. 

After last week’s musings 
on cricket’s muse, tomorrow 
night it is prizefighting's turn 
with contributions from Eng 
Lif s Val Cunningham, the 
veteran boxing bookworm 
Neil Allen, and the pugilist 
poet Vernon Scanneli who 
reads his own super semi-clas- 
sic on the scanning similar- 
ities between both noble arts: 
Those poets who have never 
learnt 


Thefirst mooes of the game, 
they can't Hope to win. Yet 
here comes one. 

No style at all. untrained and 
fat. 

Who still contrives to knock 
you flat 

Next week, Sykes’s pro- 

is on golf (from PGW 
to John Updike) and on the 
following Friday nights be 
concentrates in turn on sport 
anri crime writing (Dick Fran- 
cis, H R F Kea ting , and Mal- 
colm Hamer), sport and drama 
(with, among others, Michael 
Bfllington) and finally and 
simply, the language of sport 
Preceded by late Tackle, 
the two programmes make up 
an hour-long dormitory feast 
away from the necessary 
breathlessness and groin- 
strains of Radios — and for 
those of us, anyway, who un- 
ashamedly more enjoy our 
sport when taken with large 
dollops of peacock pageant 
and iambic pretension. 

The producer of Sport in 
Books is Audrey Adams; of 
Late Tackle, Isobel Williams. 
Both were regular begetters of 
Sport on Four. Says Williams, 
voice as seductively Cambrian 
as her erstwhile and much ad- 
mired Saturday morning pre- 
senter, “We all know, and 
knew, the value of Sport on 
Four and realised what Cliff 
had achieved down the years 
for its time and place. 

“But the aim erf Late Tackle 
is to be very differently accessi- 


ble to a new range of listeners. 
We wiH not be pan txngly dis- 
c u s s ing premiership thigh- 

strains or the varying decimal- 
points ofbattmg averages." 

Williams’s presenter is 
Martin Bashir, formerly erf 
television's Panorama. 

Radio 4's llpm Friday slot is 
traditionally one for comedy 
and if not exactly theprr 
claimed new “yoof * aud 
they would like the late n. _ .c 
“young in heart” to discover 
them and enjoy a different 
“feel” about sport with intelli- 
gent lateral discussion on mat- 
ters ofplth and moment 
It was a retishable begin- 
ning last week— Simon 
Barnes on Mike Atherton’s go- 
ing and his Image: "He needed 
not so much abetter razor, but 
a couple of better fest 
bowlers,” and Earl Woodson 
the almost scarily biblical 
cloning with his son Tiger. 
“There is a lot of me in him, 
but he's just a better model of 
me than I was.’* 

I N THE half-hour on cricket 
poetry which followed, 
David Dabydeen was uplift- 
ing on what their grand early 
cricketers meant to the Carib- 
bean, emboldening the down- 
trodden as "triggers of whole 
nations' sense of ambition” as 
they returned from Homeric 

odysseys in England or Aus- 
tralia with runs and wickets 
and victories. 

I had not heard before Daby- 


deen's terrific poem on his 
compatriot Rohan Kanhai, the 
gpreat Guyanese Indian, bat- 
ting faraway atEdgbaston 
while being listened to on 
crackly radio by a throng of 
can emitters— “and when cen- 
tury come up is like dawn." 
i There was another (to me) 

1 new poem by Alan Ross, on Sir 
Leonard Hutton who "fended 
down bouncers as you might 
unruly dogs”. 

Ross reckoned most poets 
on cricket “didn't know one 
, end of the bat from another 
and there have only been 
about half a dozen decent ones 
i ever written”. R C Robertson- 
Glasgow’s were best of any, he 
thought Harold Pinter sono- 
rously read Ross’s immortal 
one about the two ancients, 
with Sydney Barnes guiding 
the blind Wilfred Rhodes to 
his seat daring a Test at 
Lord's — “Go easy. Steps here. 
This end bowling” — but pro- 
ducer Adams did not ask Pin- 
ter to read his own In memo- 
riam on Sir Leonard’s death in 
1990, whicb the playwright 
printed expensively and circu- 
lated to his friends.: 

I saw Hutton in his prime. 
■Another time, another 

time.,. 

Having little reaction from 
his pais at IxinTs Pinter chal- 
lenged his fellow playwright 
Simon Gray, “What did you 
think of my poem?" Replied 
Gray, “Br, sorry Harold, I 
haven’t quite finished it yet" 


Across 


1 Acquit maltreated mates to 
ease the pressure (3,3,5) 

9 Additional name for a pointer 
on a sundial (error, not 
omission) (7) 

10 Attempt to keep "The Return 
of the Wise Men’ In over- 
un ionised slate (7) 

11 They happen to the man (not 
the setter) En spite of Pan (9) 

12 Greek character would enter 
from 21 and maybe fonowQ (5) 

13 Entrance to back area (4) 

14 Make up the fire — so Peg 
ordered: Its forefathers were 
rude (5,5) 


16 Agenda for the clergy to 
keep crocks off the board? 
(5-5) 

19 Seafarers, not prophets, not 
dose (4) 

21 Origin of director general 
going to his head (5) 

22 Spooner malting excessive 
clam for cannabis white the 
central heating's on? (6,3) 

24 Greek character, hxmy when 
losing head to small boy (7) 

25 Moratorium at least on 
explosions from battens (4.3)‘ 

26 A bloomer In a more than 22 
card game? (3-3,5) • 


Down 


1 Promoted gunner left an 
establishment mafia that’s 

put up port? That's right (5-10) 

2 Speed up work at the office at 
Bracknell (5) 

3 Enthusiast for corporal 
pun)shment7 No charge if 
broken (3,4) 

4 Some games for a defender 
are a disappointment (7) 

5 Code pies and manage 
projector (8) 

6 Sea-going poet's lawyers’ 
complaints? (7 ,2,3,3) 

7 Perverse fighting on the page 
by journalist (6) 

8 Stars unknown in the 
underworld® 

15 “Staying at one’s post’, a 
Lawrence by the colour (8) 

16 Toe piece for footwear as weU 
(2.4) 

17 The French show that saw off 
tire Turks (7) 

18 RH container with headgear 
for ram (3.2,2) 

20 Treking off one of the crew ( 0 ) 

23 Can a Sikh share in a Hindu 
hofyplace?(5) 


Solution tomorrow 


Set by Arauparia 
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SUPPORT 

RECVCUNG 

nacyctod paper mads 
up4l.4%attharaw 
imsUtarUK 
newspapers In the 
ttathafloMBOT 


“ Stuck? Then call our solutions*® 
on 0891 338 238. Calls cost 50p 
per minute at all times. Service sup- 
plied by ATS 


' Ccitch the early bird. 
SwUsoir, Be t« Zurich 
by 9 ' o.m., board a 
connecting flight be- 
fore 10, and 

Beat 

even nonslopi from 
London to Eurcptnn 
, destinations. We make 
If our business to assist 
you m yours. 

swtssatr + 

worVfs most refreshing driet. 



Mate rtvi fet'eafe 





















